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Riterature. 


THE BACHELOR DREAMS. 


The world is dreary, I am growing old, 

Wife nor bairn makes glad my chamber still, 
The wintry season cometh with its cold, 

The hearth is dark, and the wind without is shrill ; 
Yea! twilight gloams around me—hope and power 
Depart, like scent and colour from a flower— 

Yet, where I sit, sweet music floats to me: 

"Tis the falling, falling, of a silver shower 

Around @ forest tree! 


Ab! can I hear the scented rain intone ? 
Can I hear the leaves that stir and sigh? 
Or hear I but the movement and the moan 
Of busy folk that hurry darkly by? 
Nay !—for a white hand lies in mine, sweet eyes 
Shine on me, and a happy maiden cries! 
Nay! for my blood again flows fresh and free— 
To the falling, falling, of the shower that sighs 
Around the forest tree ! 


And can it be so many years ago, 
Since 2. a her, neath the leaves, that summer 
And wae there words of parting, words of woe? 
Sits she among her children far away ? 
Can she hear the sweet and melancholy sound ? 
Doth she see the shining dewdrops on the ground ? 
Doth she flutter like the leaves and dream of me,— 
To the falling, falling, of the rain around 
The murmurous forest tree? 


The city closes round me, I am old, 
Yet tis melody from country lanes I hear ; 
The wiatry season cometh with its cold, 
The hearth is dark, and the end of all is near; 
Yet, love, the city fadeth with its pain! 
The old bright dream is drowsy on my brain! 
And my life is flowing earthward fast and free,— 
To the falling, falling of the summer rain 
Around a forest tree ! 
RoBERT BUCHANAN. 


WORDSWORTH AND HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
IN GRASMERE CHURCHYARD, WESTMORELAND. 


Two graves, and in them poets twain, 
The two not half a yard apart, 

Two brother bards, who thus have lain 
A dozen summers, heart to heart ! 


Well matched they lie where few are matched, 
Within that cherished churchyard plot, 

Two mutual souls, in life attached, 
And even in death divided not— 


Bards of the mountain and the grove, 
Who yet wrung lessons from the age; 
Trim charioteers, as ever drove 
Fair Fancy’s gaudy equipage! 


They sleep together, side by side ; 
And as they sleep, so lived they long; 
Two friends, whom nothing couid divide, 
Two singers, joining hand and — 
—Mac n’s Magazine. 


——_—.————— 


STILL LIFE AT LULWORTH HALL. 


Akind enchantress one day put into my hand a mystic 
volume prettily lettered and bound in green, saying, “I am so 
fond of this book. It has all the dear old fairy tales in it; 
one never tires of them. Do take it.” 

Icarried the little book away with me, and spent a very 
Pleasant quiet evening at home by the fire, with H. at the op- 

corner, and other old friends, whom I felt I had some- 

What neglected of late. Jack and the Beanstalk, Puss in 
Boots, the gallant and quixotic Giant-killer, and dearest Cin- 
whom we every one of us must have loved, I should 

think ever since we first knew her in her little brown pina- 
: | wondered, as I shut them all up for the night between 
gteen boards, what it was that made these stories so 
fresh and so vivid. | Why did not they fall to pieces, vanish, ex- 
plode, Senppene, like so many of their contemporaries and 
descendants? And yet far from being forgotten and passing 
away, it would seem as if each generation in turn as it came 
to the world looks to be delighted still by the brilliant pa- 
Seant, and never tires or wearies of it. Andon their side the 
Princes and princesses never seem to grow any older; the 
be and lovely gardens flourish without need of repair or 
Whitewash, or plumbers or oo The princesses’ gowns 

" un, moon, and star-colour—do not wear out or pass out 
Of fashion or require altering. Even the seven-league boots 

to be the worse for wear. Numbers of realistic 


soles fr children Little H i 
Bearer, Poow reu have —m away. Little Henry and his 


their little art] 
Own beds for 


and Lucy, have very nearly given up 
ess ghosts and prattle, and ceased maling their 


little boys and girls, and notwithstanding a very interesting 
article in the Saturday Review, it must be owned that Harry 
Sandford and Tommy Merton are not familiar playfellows in 
our nurseries and schoolrooms, and have passec somewhat 
out of date. But not so all these centenarians —Prince Ri- 
uet, Carabas, Little Red Riding-hood, Bluebeard and others. 
hey seem as if they would never grow old. They play with 
the children, they amuse the elders, there seems no end to 
their fund of spirits and perennial youth. 

H., to whom I made this remark, said from the opposite 
chimney corner, “ No wonder ; the stories are only histories of 
real living persons turned into fairy princes and princesses. 
Fairy stories are everywhere and everyday. e are all 
princes and princesses in disguise, or ogres or wicked dwarfs. 
All these histories are the histories of human nature, which 
does not seem to change very much in a thousand years or 
80, and we don’t get tired of the fairies because they are so 
true to it.” 

After this little speech of H.’s, we spent an unprofitable 
half-hour reviewing our acquaintance, and classing them under 
their real characters and qualities. We had dined with Lord 
Carabas only the day before and met Puss in Boots—Beauty 
and the Beast were also there; we uncharitably counted up, 
I am ashamed to say, 110 less than six Bluebeards. Jack and 
the-Beanstalk we had met just starting on his climb. A Red 
Riding-hood ; a girl with toads dropping from her mouth : we 
knew three or four of each. Cinderellas—alas! who does nut 
know more than one dear, poor, pretty Cinderella; and, as 
for sleeping Princesses in the woods, how many one can 
a up! Young, old, ugly, pretty, awakening, sleeping 
still. 

“Do you remember Cecilia Lulworth,” said H., “and 
Dorlicote? Poor Cecilia!’ Some lives are couleur de rose, 
people say; others seem to be, if not couleur de rose all 
through, yet full of bright, beautiful tints, blues, pinks, little 
bits of harmonious cheerfulness. Other lives, if not so bril- 
liant, and seeming more or less grey at times, are very sweet 
and gentle in tone, with faint gleams of gold or lilac to 
brighten them. And then again others, alas! are black and 
hopeless from the beginning. Besides these, there are some 
which have always appeared to me as if they were of a dark, 
dull hue; a dingy, heavy brown, which no happiness, or in- 
terest, or bright colour could ever enliven. Blues turn sickly, 
roses seem faded, and yellow lilacs look red and ugly upon 
these heavy backgrounds. Poor Cecilia, as H. called her— 
hers had always te me one of these latter existences, unut- 
—— dull, commonplace, respectable, stinted, ugly, and 
useless. 

Lulworth Hall, with the great dark park bounded by lime- 
stone walle, with iron gates here and there, looked like a 
blot upon the bright and lovely landscape. The place from a 
distance, compared with the surrounding country, was a blur 
and a blemish as it were, sad, silent, solitary. 

Travellers passing by sometimes asked if the place was un- 
inhabited, and were told, “ No, shure—the family lives thear 
all the yeaurr round.” Some charitable souls might wonder 
what life could be like behind those dull gates. One day a 
young fellow riding by saw rather a sweet woman’s face 
gazing for an instant through the bars, and he went on his 
way with a momentary thrill of pity. Need I say that it was 


along the high-road. 
and a. 
tonous. Surly but devoted attendants waited upon her. She 
was rarely alone; her mother did not think it right that a 
girl in Cecilia’s position should “race” about the grounds 


thought of. When Cecilia went out with her gloves on, and 


the house—up and down, down and up, u 


at last. 


bushes. 


tant monotonous hac’ 
digging in the kitchen-yarden. 


made of ravellings, all spread out before her. 
looking up. “ You had better make the most of your time 


take up your things.” 


all that is required. Mre. Lulworth and Maria Bc 5 
companion, Cecilia’s late governess, were quite of this opinion 


they had to stop at home all the afternoon. 
Mrs. Lulworth had grown up stupid, suspicious, narrow 


had never married at al], yet they determined to bring up Ce 
thought they could not do better. 


must come and, live with me, and help to educate my chil 
dren some day, Maria. 
aunt, Mrs. 


ormer. She is a very wealthy person, far ad 


band to take their 
ten years Mrs, 


laces at Dorlicote Hall.” At the end o 
Lulworth wrote again :—‘ We are now per 





the instruction of less excellently brought-up 


poor Cecilia who looked out vacantly to see who was passing 
She was surrounded by hideous 
moreen, oil-cloth, punctuality, narrow-mindedness, horsehair, 
oud bells rang at intervals, regular, mono- 


unattended; as for going outside the walls it was not to be 


her goloshes, her mother’s companion, Miss Bowley, walked 
beside her up and down the dark laurel walk at the back of 
and down. “I 
think I am getting tired, Maria,” Miss Lulworth would say 
“If so we had better return to the hall,” Maria 
would reply, “although it is before our time.” And then they 
would walk home in silence, between iron railings and laurel- 


As Cecilia walked erectly by Miss Bowley’s side, the rooks 
went whirling over their heads, the slugs crept sleepily along 
the path under the shadow of the grass and the weeds; they 
heard no sounds — the cawing of the birds, and the dis- 

ing noise of the gardener and his boy 


Cecilia, peeping into the long drab drawing-room on her 
return, might perhaps see her mother, erect and dignified, at 
her open desk, composing, writing, crossing, re-reading, an 
endless letter to an indifferent cousin in Ireland, with a single 
candle and a small piece of blotting-paper, and a pen-wiper 


“You have come home early, Cecil,” says the lady, without 
and practise till the dressing-bell rings. Maria will kindly 


And then in the chill twilight Cecilia sits down to the 
jangling instrument, with the worn silk flutings. A faded 
rack it is upon which her fingers had been distended ever 
since she can remember. A great many people think there is 
nothing in the world so good for children as scoldings, whip- 
pings, dark cupboards, and dry bread and water, upon which 
they expect them to grow up into tall, fat, cheerful, amiable 
men and women, and a great many people think that for 
grown-up young people the silence, the chilliness, the 
monotony and sadness of their own fading — days is 

owley her 


They themselves, when they were little girls, had been slap- 
ped, snubbed, locked up in closets, thrust into bed at all sorts 
of hours, flattened out on backboards, set on high stools to 
play the piano for days together, made to hem frills five or six 
weeks long, and to learn immense pieces of poetry, so that 
And though 


minded, soured, and overbearing, and had married for an 
establishment, and Miss Bowley, her governess’s daughter, had 
turned out nervous, undecided, melancholy, and anxious, aud 
cilia as they themselves had been brought up, and sincerely 

When Mrs. Lulworth married, she said to Maria, “ You 


For the present I shall not have a 
home of my own; we are going to reside with my husband’s 


vanced in years. She is greatly annoyed with Mr. and Mre. 
John Lulworth’s vagaries, and she has asked me and my hus- 


manently established in our aunt’s house, I hear you are in 
want of a situation ; pray come and superintend the education 


ot my only child Cecilia (she is named after her godmother, 
Mrs. Dormer). She is now nearly three years old, and I feel 
that she begins to require some pline.” 

This letter was written at that same desk twenty-two years 
before Cecilia began her practising, that autumn evening. 
She was twenty-five years old now, but like a child in inexpe- 
rience, in ignorance, in placidity; a fortunate stolidity and 
slowness of temperament had saved her from being crushed 
and nipped in the bud, as it were. She was not bored be- 
cause she had never known any other life. It seemed to heronly 
natural that all days should be alike, rung in and out by the 
jangling breakfast, lunch, dinner, and prayer bells. Mr. Dor- 
mer—a little chip of a man—read prayers suitable for every 
day in the week ; the servants filed in, maids first, then the 
men. Once Cecilia saw one of the maids blush and look down 
smiling as she marched out after the others. Miss Dormer 
wondered a little, and thought she would ask Susan why she 
looked so strangely, but Susan married the groom soon after, 
and went away, and Cecilia never had an opportunity of 
speaking to her. 

oy after night Mr. Dormer replaced his spectacles with 
a click, and pulled up his shirt-collar when the service was 
ended. Night after night old Mrs. Dormer coughed a little 
moaning cough. If she spoke, it was generally to make some 
little bitter remark. — —_ she shook hands with her 
nephew and niece, kissed Cecilia’s blooming cheek, and pat- 
ted out of the room. She was a little woman with starlin 
eyes. She had never got over her husband’s death. She di 
not always know when she moaned. She dressed in black, 
and lived alone in her turret, where she had various old- 
fashioned es camphor boxes to sort, a real 
old spinning-wheel and di among other things, at which 
Cecilia, when she was a child, had pricked her fingers trying 
to make it whirr as herauntdid. Spinning-wheels have quite 
gone out, but I know of one or two old laaies who still use 
them. Mrs. Dormer would go nowhere, and would see no 
one. So at least her niece, the master-spirit, declared, and the 
old lady got to believe it at last. I don’t know how much 
the fear of the obnoxious John and his wife and children may 
have had to do with this arrangement. 

When her great-aunt was gone it was Cecilia’s turn to 
gather her work together at a warning sign from her mother, 
and walk away through the long chilly passages to her slum- 
bers in the m four-post bed. And so time passed. Cecilia 
grew up. She had neither friends nor lovers. She was not 
happy nor unhappy. She could read, but she never cared to 
open a book. She was quite contented; for she thought 
Lalworth Hall the finest place, and its inmates the most im- 
portant people in the world. She worked a great deal, em- 
broidering interminable quilts and braided toilet-covers and 
fish-napkins, She never thought of anything but the utterest 
commonplaces and platitudes. She considered that being re- 
spectable and decorous, and a little pompous and overbear- 
ing, was the duty of every well-brought-up lady and gentle- 
map. To-night she banged away very placidly at Rhodes’ air, 
for the twentieth time breaking down in the same passage an 
making the same mistake, until the dressing-bell rang, and Oe- 
cilia, feeling that she had done her duty, then extinguished 
her candle, and went upstairs across the great chill hall, up 
the bare oil-cloth gallery, to her room. ; 
Most young women have some pleasure, whatever their 
troubles may be, indressing, and pretty trinkets and beads and 
ribbons and necklaces. An unconscious love of art and in- 
tuition leads some of them, even plain ones, to adorn them- 
selves. The colours and ribbon ends brighten bright faces, 
enliven dull ones, deck what is already loveable, or, at all 
events, make the most of what materials there are. Even.a 
maypole, crowned and flowered and tastily ribboned, is a 
pleasing object. And, indeed, the art of decoration seems to 
me a charming natural instinct, and one which is not nearly 
enough encouraged, and a gift which every woman should 
try to acquire. Some girls, like birds, know how to weave, 
out of ends of rags, of threads and morsels and straws, a beau- 
titul whole, a work of real genius for their habitation. Fri- 
volities, say some; waste of time, say others—expense, va- 
nity. The strong-minced dowagers shake their heads at it 
all—Mrs. Lulworth auiong them; only why had Nature 
painted Cecilia’s cheeks of brightest pink, instead of bilious 
orange, like poor Maria Bowley’s? why was her hair all crisp 
and curly ? and were her white even teeth, and her clear 
grey eyes, vanity and frivolity too? Cecilia was rather too 
stout for her age; she had not much expression in her face. 
And no wonder. There was not much to be expressive about 
in her poor little atinted life. She could not go into raptures 
over the mahogany sideboard, the camphine lamp in the 
drawing-room, the four-post beds indoors, the laurel bushes 
without, the Moorish temple with yellow glass windows, or 
the wigwam summer-house, which were the alternate boun- 
daries of her daily walks. 

Cecilia was not allowed a fire to dress herself by; a grim 
maid, however, attended, and I suppose she was surrounded, 
as people say, by every comfort. ‘There was a horsehair sofa, 
everything was large, solid, brown as I have said, grim, and 
in its place. The rooms at Lulworth Hall did not take the 
impress of their inmate, the inmate was moulded by the 
room. There were in Cecilia’s no young lady-like trifles 
lying here and there; upon the chest of drawers there stood 
a mahogany workbox, square, with a kKey—that was the only 
attempt at feminine elegunce—a little faded chenille, I be- 
lieve, was to be seen round the clock on the chimney-piece, 
and a black and white check dressing-gown and an ugly little 
pair of slippers were set out before the toilet-table. On the 
bed, Cecilia’s dinner costume was lying—a sickly green dress, 
trimmed with black—and a white flower for her hair. On 
the toilet-table an old-fashioned jasper serpent necklace and 
a set of amethysis were displayed for her to choose from, also 
mittens and a couple of hair-bracelets. The girl was quite 
content, and she would go down gravely to dinner, smoothing 
out her hideous toggery. : 

Mrs. Dormer never came down before dinner. All day long 
she stayed up in her room, dozing and trying remedies, and 
- | occasionally looking over oid journals and letters until it was 
time to come downstairs. She liked to see Cecilia’s pretty 
face at one side of the table, while her nephew carved, and 
Mrs. Lulworth recounted any of the stirring events of the 
-|day. She was used to the life—she was sixty when they 
came to her, she was long past eighty now—the last twenty 
years had been like a long sleep, with the dream of what 
happened when she was alive and in the world continually 
passing before her. é 

When the Lulworths first came to her she had been in a 
low and nervous state, only stipulated for quiet and peace, 
- and that no one was to come to her house of mourning. The 
John Lulworths, a cheery couple, broke cown at the end of a 
month or two, and preferred giving up all chance of their 
{}|aunt’s great inheritance to living in such utter silence and 
.|seclusion. Upon Charles, the younger brother and his wife, 
the habit kad grown, until now anything else would have 
been toil and misery to them. Except the old rector from 
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the village, the doctor now and then, no other human crea- 
tureever, crossed the threshold. For Cecilia’s sake Miss 
Bowley once ventured to hint— 

“ Cecilia with her expectations has.the whole world before 
her.” “ Maria!” said Lulworth severely ; and indeed to 
this foolish woman it seemed as if money would add more to 
her daughter's happiness than the delights, the wonders, the 
interests, the glamours of youth. Charles Lulworth, sbri- 
veiled, selfish, dull, worn-out, did not trouble his head about 
— a happiness, and let his wife do as she liked with the 
This especial night when Cecilia came down in her ugly 
| aay drese, it seemed to her as if som 

n going on. The old lady’s eyes looked bright and glitter- 
ing, her father seemed more animated than usual, her mother 
looked mysterious and put out. It might have been fancy, 
but Cecilia thought they all stopped talking as she came into the 
room; but then dinner was announced, and her father offered 
Mrs. Dormer his arm immediately, and they went into the 
dining-room. 

It must have been fancy. Everything was as usual. “ They 
have put up a few hurdles in Dalron’s field, I see,” said Mrs. 
Lulworth. “Charles, you ought to give orders for repairing 
the lock of the harness-room.’ 

¢ a they seen to the pump-handle?’ said Mr. Lul- 
worth. 

“T think not.” And then there was a dead silence. 

“ Potatoes,”*said Cecilia to the footman. “ Mamma, we saw 
ever 80 many slugs in the laurel walk, Maria and I—didn’t 
= Maria? I think there are a great many slugs in our 
5) ace,” 

Old Mrs. Dormer looked up while Cecilia was speaking, and 
suddenly interrupted her in the middle of her sentence. 
“ How old are you, child ?” she said; “ are you seventeen or 
eighteen ?” 

“Eighteen! aunt Cecilia. I am five-and-twenty,” said 
Cecilia, staring. 

ys a gracious! is it possible?” said her father, sur- 
prise 

“ Cecil is a woman now,” said her mother. 

“ Five-and-twenty,” said the old lady, quite crossly. “I 
had no idea time went so fast. She ought to have been mar. 
ried long ago; that is, if she means to marry at all.” 

“Pray, my dear aunt, do not put such ideas——” Mrs. Lul- 
worth began. 

“1 don’t intend to marry,” said Cecilia, peeling an orange, 
and quite unmoved, and she slowly curled the rind of her 
orange in the air. “I think people are very stupid to marry. 
— poor Jane Simmonds—her husband beats her ; Jones 
saw her.” 

“ So you don’t intend to marry 2” said the old lady, with an 
odd inflection in her voice. “ Young ladies were not so 
wisely brought up in my early days,” and she gave a great 
sigh. “ I was reading an old letter this morning from your 
poor father Charles—all about ee and love in a cot, 
and two little curly-headed boys—Jack, you know, and your- 
self. I should rather like to see John again.” 

* What, my dear aunt, after his unparalleled audacity? I 
declare the thought of his impudent letter makes my blood 
boil,” exclaimed Mrs, Lulworth. 

“ Does it ?” said the old lady. “Cecilia, my dear, you must 
know that your uncle has discovered that the entail was not 
cut off from a certain property which my father left me, and 
which I brought to my husband. He has therefore written 
me a very business-like letter, in which he says he wishes for 
no alteration at present, but begs that, in the event of my 
making my will, 1 should remember this, and not complicate 
matters by leaving it to yourself, as had been my intention. 
I see nothing to oifend in the request. Your mother thinks 
differently.” 

Cecilia was so amazed at being told anything that she only 
stared again, and opening a wide moutb, popped into it 
such a great piece of orange that she could not speak for some 
minutes. 

“ Cecilia has certainly attained years of discretion,” said 
her great-aunt; “she does not compromise herself by giving 
— on matters she does noi understand.” 

otwithstanding her outward imperturbability, Cecilia was 
a little stirred and interested by this history, and by the little 
conversation which had preceded it. Her mother was sitting 
upright in her chair as usual, netting with vigorous action. 
er large foot outstretched, her stiff bony hands working and 
jerking monotonously. Her father was dozing ia his arm- 
chair; old Mrs. Dormer, too, was nodding in her corner. The 
monotonous Maria was stitching in the lamplight. Grey and 
black shadows loomed all round her. The far end of the 
room was quite dark; the great curtains swept from their 
ancient cornices. Cecilia, for the first time in all her life, 
wondered whether she should ever live all her life in this 
spot, ever go away? It seemed impossible, unnatural, that 
she should ever doso. Silent, dull as it was, she was used to 
it, and did not know what was amiss....... 

Young Frank Lulworth, the lawyer of the family—John 
Lulwortn’s eldest son it was who had found it all out. His 
father wrote that with Mrs. Dormer’s permission he proposed 
coming down in a day or two to show her the papers, and to 
explain to her personally how the matter stood. “My son 
and i,” said John Lulworth, “ both feel that this woulda be 
far more agreeable to our feelings, and perhaps to yours, than 
having recourse to the usual professional intervention, tor we 
have no desire to press our claims for the present, and we 
only wish that in the uitimate disposal of your property you 
should be aware how the matter really stands. We have al- 
ways been led to suppose that the estate actually in question 
has been long destined by you for your grand-niece, Cecilia 
Lulworth. I hear from our old friend Dr. Hicks, that she is 
remarkably pretty and very amiable. Perhaps such vague 
possibilitics are best unmentioned, but it has occurred to me 
that in the event of a mutual understanding springing up be- 
tween the young folks—my son aud your grand-niece—the 
connection might be agreeable to us all, and lead to a renewal 
of that family intercourse which has been, to my great regret, 
suspended for some time past.” 

Old Mrs. Dormer, in her shaky Italian handwritiug, an- 
swered her nepbew’s letter by return of post: 


“My Dear Nephew,—I must acknowledge the reeeipt of your 
epistle of the 13th instant. By all means invite your son to pay 
us his proposed visit. We can then taik over business matters 
at our leisure, and young Francis can be introduced to his rela- 
tives. Although a long time has elapsed since we last met, be- 
eve me, my dear nephew, not unmindfal of bygone associations, 
and yours very truly always, DorMER.”’ 


The letter was in the postman’s bag when old Mrs. Dormer 
informed rs. Charles of what sbe had done. 

Frank (uiworth thought that in all his life he had never 
geen anything so dismal, so silent, so neglected, as Dorlicote 
Park, when he droye up a few. days after, through the iron 
gates and along the black laurel wilderness which led to the 


“house. The layrel branches, all unpruned, untrained, were 


g unusual had | co 


twisting savagely in and out, wreathing and interlacing one 
another, clutching tender shootings, wrestling with the young 
oak-trees and the limes. He passed by black and sombre 
avenues leading to mouldy temples, to crumbling summer- 


run to seed—wild, straggling forlorn; a broken-down bench, 
a heap of hurdles lying on the ground, a field-mouse darting 
across the road, a desolate autumn sun shining upon all this 
mouldering ornament and confusion. Itseemed more forlorn 
and melancholy by contrast, somehow, coming as he did out 
of the loveliest country and natural sweetness into the dark 
and tangled wilderness within these limestone walls of Dorli- 


te. 

The parish‘of Dorlicote-cum Rockington looks prettier in the 
autumn than at any other time. A hundred crisp tints, jew- 
elled rays—greys, browns, purples, glinting golds, and silvers, 
rustle and sparkle upon the branches of the nut trees, of the 
bushes and thickets. Soft blue mists and purple tints rest 
upon the distant hills; scarlet berries glow among the brown 
leaves of the hedges; lovely mists fall and vanish suddenly, 
revealing bright and sweet autumnal sights; blackberries, 
stacks of corn, brown leaves crisping upon the turf, great 
pears hanging sweetening in the sun over the cottage lintels, 
cows grazing and whisking their tails, blue smoke curling 
from the tall farm chimneys: all is peaceful, prosperous, 
golden. You can see the sea on clear days from certain knolls 
and hillocks....... 

Out of all these pleasant sights young Lulworth came into 
this dreary splendour. He heard no sounds of life—he saw 
noone. His coachman had opened the iron gate. “ They 
doan’t keep no one to moind the gate,” said the driver, “ only 
tradesmen cooms to th’ouse.” Even the gardener and his 
boy were out of the way; and when ‘they got sight of the 
house at last, many of the blinds were down and shutters 
shut, and only two chimneys were smoking. There 
was some one living in the place, however, for a watch-dog 
who was lying asleep im his kennel woke up anc gavea 
heart-rending howl when Frank got out and rang at the 
bell. 
He had to wait an immense time before anybody answered, 
although a little page ir buttons came and stared at him in 
blank amazement from one of the basement windows, and 
never moved. Through the same window Frank could see 
into the kitchen, and he was amused when a sleepy fat cook 
came up behind the liltle page and languidly boxed his ears, 
and seemed to order him off the premises. 

The butler, who at last answered the door, seemed utterly 
taken aback—nobody had called for months past, and here 
was a perfect stranger taking out his card, and asking for Mrs. 
Dormer as if it had been the most natural thing in the 
world. The under-butler was half asleep in his pantry, and 
had not heard the door-bell. The page—the very same whose 
ears had been boxed—came wondering to the door, and went 
to ascertain whether Mrs. Dormer would see the gentleman or 
not. 

“ What a vault, what a catacomb, what an ugly old place!” 
thought Frank, as he waited. He heard steps far, far away: 
then came a long silence, and then a heavy tread slowly ap- 
proaching, and the old butler beckoned to him to follow— 
through a cobweb-colour room, through a brown room, 
through a grey room, into a great dim drab drawing-room, 
where the old lady was sitting alone. She hed come down 
her back stairs to receive him; it was years since she had left 
her room before dinner. 

Even old ladies look kindly upon the tall, well-built, good- 
looking, good-humoured young man. Frank’s nose was a 
little too long, his mouth a little too straight; but he was a 


he came up he was somewhat shy and undecided—he did not 


great-aunt. He knew nothing whatever about her, but she 


houses ; he saw what had once been a flower-garden, now all | quite 


Cecilia. “I know it is wrong to cry, but really—really__» 
“ Leave off crying directly, miss,” said her aunt, testily,« and 
let us have no more of this nonsense.” The old lady dr 
tae mother’s arrival every instant. Frank, half laughing, but 
at the poor girl’s distress, had taken up his ha 
not knowing what else to do. 

going,” says old Mrs. Dormer; “no wop. 
have driven your cousin away by you; 


sobbed Cecilia. “I can’t help crying,” 

ter idiot than I took her for,” cried the 

been kept here locked up, until she ha 

in her silly noddle. No man of geng 

for five minutes. You wish to leave the 
wonder ?” 












ly ” said Frank, “that under the circum. 
stances it isthe best thing I can do. Miss Lulworth, I am 
sure, would wish me to go.” 
¢ Certainly,” said Cecilia. “Go away, pray go away. Qh 
how silly I am.” ; 
Here was a catastrophe! 
The poor old fairy was all puzzled and bewildered : her arts 
were powerless in this em mcy. The princess haj 
awakened, but in tears. The prince still stood by, distresseq 
and concerned, feeling horribly guilty, and yet scarcely able 
to help ws Poor Cecilia! her aunt’s reproaches hag 
only bewildered her more and more; and for the first time jn 
her life she was bewildered, discomposed, forgetful of hours, 
It was the hour of calisthenics; but Miss Lulworth forgot 
everything that might have been expected from a young lady 
of her admirable bringing-up. 
Fairy tales are never very long, and this one ought to come 
toanend. The princess was awake now, and her simplicity 
and beauty touched the young prince, who did not, 1 think, 
really intend to go, though he took up his hat. 
Certainly the story would not have been worth the telling 
if they had not been married goon after, and lived happily aij 
the rest of their lives. 
* 7 * * 
It is not in fairy tales only that things fall out as one could 
wish, and indeed, H. and T. agreed the other night that 
fairies, although invisible, had not entirely vanished out of 
the land. 
It is certainly like a fairy transformation to see Cecilia now. 
a-days in her own home with her children and husband about 
her. Bright, merry, full of sympathy and interest, she seems 
to oo prettier every minute. 
hen Frank fell in love with her and proposed, old Mrs, 
Dormer insisted upon instantly giving up the Dorlicote Farm 
for the young people to live in. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lul- 
worth are obliged to live in London, but they go there every 
summer with their children; and for some years sfter her 
marriage, Cecilia’s godmother, who took the opportunity 
of the wedding to break through many of her recluse habits, 
used to come and see her every day in a magnificent yellow 
chariot.—Cornhill Magazine. 





MR. CARLYLE AT EDINBURGII. 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Since the amendment of her constitution, seven or eight 
years ago, the University ot Edinburgh has listened to some 
remarkable spceches—or at all events to speeches by remarks- 
ble men. Lord Advocate Inglis’s Act gave the University 
Lord Chancellor and a Lord Rector; and whatever duties 
might devolve on those high officials, that of delivering an 


handsome young fellow with a charming manner. Oaly as| address to the members of the University in the largest ob- 


tainable hall was one that could not be put by. At the first 


know exactly how to address the old lady. This was his| meeting of the General Council—a body consisting almost en- 


tirely of University graduates, and created by the Act referred 


was very rich; she had invited him to come, and she had a] to—Lord Brougham was elected Chancellor; andin duetime 


—perhaps he ought, and he made the slightest possible move- 
ment in this direction. Mrs. Dormer, diviniog his object, 
pushed him weakly away. “ Howdo youdo? 

thank yor. I don’t care ior kissing at my age. 


of yours. I don’t believe a word of it.” 

he interview between them was long and satisfactory on 
the whole. The unconscious Cecilia and Miss Bo 
turned that afternoon from their usual airing, and as it bap- 
drawing-room, last night. 


and brown veil, goloshes and dowdy gown, as usual. 
is this?” thought young Lulworth; “ why, who would have 


amazement out of the hideous disguise. 

“There, don’t stare, child,” said the old lady. “This is 
Francis Lulworth, a very intelligent young man, who has got 
hold of your fortune and ruined all your chances, my dear. 
for such compliments,” said Mrs. Dormer, waving her hand. 
least understanding, Only turned her great sleepy astonished 
one of those beautiful wax-dolls one sees stuck up to be stared 
at. Jf she had been surprised before, utter consternation can 
stronger-minded person than Cecilia might have been taken 


mittens, and was met in such an astounding fashion. 


did as he was told. 


into tears! 


say were she to come on the scene. 
“I beg your pardon. 


tears were coursing in two streams, like a child's. 








He wanted to embrace me just now. Francis, you may as| white and bent an 
well salute your cousin instead: she is much more of an age|siveness and intellectual interests, and able to speak fora 


The impassive Cecilia, perfectly bewildered and not in the | all this, the most natural consequence. 


Frank, half laughing, half kindly, seeing that Cecilia stood |nessing some superannuated “ Victory” 
quite still and stared at him, supposed it was expected and | the fight at the Baltic and the Nile—tiring a salute, the old 


The poor girl gave one gasp of horror, and blushed for the | ling around the decks. | 
first time, I believe, in the course of her whole existence. | much need be said—not a single sentence of it probably Te- 
Bowley, fixed and open-mouthed from the inner room, sud-| maina in the memory of any one who heard—but the sight of 
denly fled with @ scream, which recalled Cecilia to a sense of | the old white Chaxcellor, who had seen and done 80 | 
outraged propriety: for blushing and blinking more deeply, | could not fail to impress itself indelibly on the memory a0 
she at last gave three little sobs, and then, O horror! burst|imagination. Lord Brougham was the elect of the General 


“Buch a thing never happened in all my life betore,” said | Lord Brougham was the winner of past Derbys, Mr. Glad: 


kind face, he thought: should he—ought he to embrace her| the old man, almost bowed down by the weight of his gor- 


geous robe, appeared before the University, and discoursed on 
things in general for over a couple of hours. The specch was 


o embraces, | attractive enough—to those at least who were near his lord- 
Sit down—| ship, and were able to hear it—but the greater attraction lay 
there, in that chair opposite—and now tell me about your | in the speaker. 
father, and all the family, and about this ridiculous discovery | was visible to all. 


The speech was heard by few, the speaker 
And positively when he stood up Letore 
the University a certain sense of awfulness possessed one, 
when one thought of bis immense age and intellectual vitality. 


wiley re-| Lord Brougham lives in the printed Histories of England— 


and there he was a contemporary. He rocked the cradle of 


pened, Cecilia said, ‘Ob, Maria! I left my mittens in the|the Hdinburgh Review. More than thirty years ago Byron 
I will go and fetch them.” And | closed his career at Missolonghi; but Brougham cut the pages 
little thinking of what was awaiting her, she flung open the} of the new “ Hours of Idleness,” and indited the famous cri- 
door and marched in through the ante-room—musbroom hat | tique—famous not in itself, but in its issues—which stung the 
“What | author into a poet. 


He was Canning’s arch foe in the House 


of Commons. He advocated the abolition of the slave trade. 


supposed it was such a pretty girl?” for suddenly the figure} He was in his prime when that old shameful affair of Queen 
stopped short, and a lovely fresh face looked up in utter| Caroline and her husband—what ages seem to have passed 


over English society since then !—was in everybody’s mouth. 
Before many of the men who listened to him were born he 


culminated officially and intellectually—and still there he was, 
d shattered, with all his ancient apprehen- 


couple of hours. That his reception was enthusiastic was, of 
It was remembered 
that last century he was a scholar of the University—that he 


eyes upon her cousin, and stood perfectly still as if she was| went out of the University into the world’s battle, a sheet of 


maiden silk; and now, after more than fifty years, and while 
not only England, but an entire Europe had changed in the 


scarcely convey her state of mind when young Lulworth step- | interim, he had returned to the University, creased and frayed 
ped forward and obeyed her aunt’s behest. And, indeed, a| and tora, but torn in honourable strife, and heavy with the 


emblazonries of many victories. He was a great speaker ia & 


aback, who had come into the drawing-room to fetch her | world which exists to the present generation by hearsay and 


in the printed page, and to hear him speak then was like wit- 
~ 4 oe ; ”—in the thickest of 


port-holes flashing fire once more, the old cannon smoke cut 
Of the matter of the speech itself not 


Council of the University; and when their turn came round 


“ Highty-tighty; what a much ado about nothing!” said | to choose a Lord Rector, Mr. Giadstone inherited the suffrages 
the old lady, losing her temper and feeling not a little guilty, | of the students; and before the University the present ny 
and much alarmed as to what her niece Mrs. Lulworth might | cellor of the Exchequer has delivered two addresses, the rs 


some years ago, when he was installed, and the second at the 


I am so very, very sorry,” said the| close of last autumn, when he demitted office. 
young man, quite confused and puzzled. “I ought to have ; " 
known better. I frightened you. I am your cousin, you| was great, but it was of a different kind from that formerly 
know, and realiy—pray, pray excuse my stupidity,” he suid,| manifested. Lord Brougham won the prestige of memory, 
looking anxiously into the fair placid face along which the | Mr. Gladstone the prestige of expectation. 


On both of thoge occasions the interest of the University 


The one had 
finished his career long ago, the other was in the midst of bis, 








had climbed into a peerage, the highest offices of State, had , 
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ne was entered for the next, and the popular favourite. 
Lord Brougham interested the University seniors, Mr. Glad- 
stone the University juniors—the one represented the past, 
the other was the embodiment of the present. Critically 
speaking, Mr. Gladstone’s addresses, if more polished and 
graceful than Lord Brougham’s, were not on the whole of 
greater mental calibre. They were fluent, colourless, rhetori- 
cal, expati if one may coin a word to express one’s 
meaning in the rough; and being devoid of every tincture of 
individuality, and glancing rapidly over the surfaces of things, 
they gave one no idea what manner of man the speaker was, 
or what quality of mind he possessed. The only thing which 
Mr. Gladstone made sufficiently evident was, that he could 
@ eloquently on any subject for any numb: of hours, 
The balanced periods, as they fell on the ear, seemed to have 
a meaning ; the sentiments evoked applause from the younger 

rtions of the auditory, when they were uttered ; but when 
read in the newspapers next morning, and divorced from the 
charm of voice, the whole thing seemed incredibly flat and un- 

rofitable. The truth is that before the university Mr. Glad- 
stone did not prove himself so much an orator, or a thinker, 
as an elocutionist. And his elocution was really something 
marvellous. His self-possession was complete; he stood be- 
side the reading clerk in 4n easy attitude; his hands werenot 
jncumbrances ; the Rectorial robe lent him dignity ; the grave, 
severe, somewhat melancholy, almost ascetic face, furrowed 
and lined “like the side of a hill where the torrents hath 
been;” the finely-moulded mouth, with its immense capacity 
of scornful emphasis—of which perhaps Mr. Disraeli is suffi- 
ciently aware—was worth study; and then the voice—now 
silvery as Belial’e, now resonant in the higher passages, now 
solemn in the horatory ones—of which passages there were 
haps a superabundance—who will sing its praises? Mr. 
@ladstone’s voice is the finest to which I ever listened; and 
during his valedictory address of nearly three hours—while 
my past life seemed to have been sponged out and obliterated, 
and a3 far back as flagging memory could extend her wing, 
the orator was still going on—no hoarseness jarred the music 
of his tones, and his closing sentence was as clear and bell- 
like in its cadence as the first. One would suppose that, as a 
| rule, to speak for three hours is a more arduous task 
than to listen for the same space of time; yet when he sat 
down, Mr. Gladstone seemed much less fatigued than any of 
his auditors. Mr. Gladstone has the reputation of being the 
most accomplished speaker of his time: and if in these ad- 
dresses before the University he did svi quite fulfil popular 
expectation, the reason was perhaps to be Seanad 2 easil 
enough. His addresses were carefully composed beforehand, 
and if recited as only Mr. Gladstone could, they were recita- 
tions all the same. On the occasions referred to he was mas- 
ter of the situation just as a preacher is on Sundays. There 
was no interruption to chafe, no opposition to excite, no heat 
of debate to energize and spur the intellect to an activity more 
than normal. Mr. Gladstone, speaking to the Metropolitan 
Scottish University about the old Greek poets; and Mr. Glad- 
stone on @ grand field night in the Commons, carrying fire 
and terror into the ranks of the Opposition, are conceivably 
two very widely-separated individuals. There is the same 
difference between rhetoric hot and rhetoric cold, as there is 
between red-flowing lava and porous pumicestone. 

Mr. Gladstone demitted office, and then it behoved the 
students of the University to cast about for a worthy 
successor. Two candidates were proposed, Mr. Car- 
lyle and Mr. Disraeli; and on the election day 

. Carlyle was returned by a large and enthusi- 
astic majority. This was all very well, but a doubt lingered 
in the minds of many whether Mr. Carlyle would accept the 
office, or if accepting it, whether he would deliver an address 
—said address being the sole apple which the Rectorial tree is 
capable of bearing. The hare was indeed caught, but it was 
doubtful somewhat whether the hare would allow itself to be 
cooked after the approved academical fashion. It was tolera- 
bly well known that Mr. Carlyle had emerged from his long 
spell of work on Frederick, in a condition of health the reverse 
of robust ; thai he had once or twice before declined similar 
honours from Scottish Universities—from Glasgow some 
twelve or fourteen years ago, and from Aberdeen some seven 
or eight; and that he was constitutionally opposed to all va- 
Tieties of popular displays, more especially those of the ora- 
torical sort. But all dispute was ended when it was officially 
announced that Mr. Carlyle had accepted the office of Lord 
Rector, that he would conform to all its requirements, and 
that the Rectorial address would be delivered late in spring. 
And so when the days began to lengthen in these northern 
latitudes, and crocuses to show their yellow and purple heads, 
people began to talk about the visit of the great writer, and 
to speculate on what manner and fashion of speech the great 
writer would deliver. 

Edinburgh has no University Hall—Mr. Gladstone holding 
high office therein for six years, aud having the command of 
the purse strings of the nation during the entire period, might 
have done something to remedy that detect, many think— 
and accordingly when speech-day approached, the largest 
public room in the city was chartered by the University au- 
thorities. This public room—the Music Hall in George Street 
—will contain, under severe pressure, from eighteen hundred 
to nineteen hundred persons, and tickets to that extent were 
secured by the students and members of the General Council. 
Curious stories are told of the eagerness on every side mani- 
fested to hear Mr. Carlyle. Country clergymen from beyond 
Aberdeen came into Edinburgh for the suie purpose of hear- 
ing and seeing. Gentlemen came down from London by train 
the night before, and returned by train the night after. Nay, 
it was even said that an enthusiast, dwelling in the remote 
west of Ireland, intimated to the officials who had charge of 
the distribution, that if a ticket should be reserved for him, 
he would gladly come the whole way to Edinburgh. Let us 
hope a ticket was reserved. On the day of the address, the 
doors of the Music Hall were besieged long before the hour 
of opening had arrived; and loitering about there on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, one could not help age g | curiously 
down Pitt Street, towards the “lang toun of Kirkcaldy,” 
dimly seen beyond the Forth—for on the sands there, in the 
early years of the century, Edward Irving was accustomed to 
Pace up and down solitarily, and “as if the sands were his 
own,” people say, who remembered, when they were boys, 
Seeing the tall, ardent, black haired, swift-gestured, squinting 
man, often enough. And to Kirkcaldy too, as successor to 
Edward Irving in the Grammar Schoo), came young Carlyle 
from Edinburgh College, wildly in love with German and 

thematics—and the school-room in which these men 
‘aught, although incorporated in Provost Swan’s manutac- 
tory, is yet kept sacred and intact, and but little changed 

ese fifty years—an act of hero-worship for which the present 
and other generations may be thankful. Itseemed to me that 
80 glancing Fife-wards, and thinking of that noble friendship 
~of the David and Jonathan of so many years gone—was the 

t preparation for the man I was to see and the speech I 


fell on the dark hills not of Gilboa, but of Vanity ; and David 

sang his funeral song. “But for him I had never known 

what the communion of man with man means. His was the 

freest, brotherliest, bravest human soul mine ever came in 

contact with. I call him on the whole the best man I have 

apa trial enough, found in this world, or now hope to 
nd. 

In a very few minutes after the doors were opened the 
large hall was filled in every part, and when up the central 
passage the Principal, the Lord Rector, the Members of the 
Senate, and other gentlemen advanced towards the platform, 
the cheering was vociferous and hearty. The Principal oc- 
cupied the chair of course, the Lord Rector on his right, the 
Lord Provost on his left. When the platform gentlemen had 
taken their seats every eye was fixed on the Rector. To all 
appearance, as he sat, time and labour had dealt tenderly 
with him. His face had not yet lost the country bronze 
which he brought up with him from Dumfriesshire as a stu- 
dent fifty-six years ago. His long residence in London had 
not touched his Annandale look, nor had it—as we soon 
learned—touched his Annandale accent. His countenance 
was striking, homely, sincere, truthful—the countenance of a 
man on whom “the burden of the unintelligible world” had 
weighed more heavily than on most. His hair was yet almost 
dark; his moustache and short beard were iron grey. His 
eyes were wide, melancholy, sorrowful ; and seemed as if they 
had been at times a-weary of the sun. Altogether in his 
aspect there was something aborigina!, as of a piece of un- 
hewn granite, which had never been polished to any approved 
pattern, whose natural and origina! vitality had never been 
tampered with. In a word, there seemed no passivity about 
Mr. Carlyle—he was the diamond, and the world was his pane 
of glass; he was a graving tool rather than a thing graven 
upon—a man to set his mark on the world—a man on whom 
the world could not set is mark. And just as, glancing to- 
wards Fife a few minutes before, one could not help thinking 
of his early connection with Edward Irving, so seeing him sit 
beside the venerable Principal of the University, one could 
not help thinking of his earliest connection with literature. 
Time brings men into the most unexpected relationships. 
When the Principal was plain Mr. Brewster, editor of the 
“ Edinburgh jp little dreaming that he should ever 
be Knight of Hanover and head of the Northern Metropolitan 
University, Mr. Carlyle—just as little dreaming that he should 
be the foremost man of letters of his day and Lord Rector of 
the same University--was his contributor, writing for said 
“Cyclopedia” biographies of Vo!taire and other notables. 
And so it came about that afler years of separation and of 
honourable labour, the old editor and contributor were 
brought together again—in new aspect:. The proceedings 
began by conferring the degree of LL.D. on Mr. Erskine of 
Linlathen—an old friend of Mr. Carlyie’s--on Professors Hux- 
ley, Tyndal), and Ramsay, and on Dr. Rae, the Arctic ex- 
plorer. That done, amid a tempest of cheering and hats en- 
thusiastically waved, Mr. Carlyle, slipping off his Rectorial 
robe—which must have been a very shirt of Nessus to him— 
advanced to the table and began to speak in low, wavering, 
melancholy tones, which were in accordance with the melan- 
choly eyes, and in the Annandale accent with which his play- 
fellows must have been familiar long ago. So self-contained 
was he, so impregnable to outward influences, that all his 
years of Edinburgh and London life could not impair even in 
the slightest degree, iat. The opening sentences were lost 
in the applause, and when it subsided, the low, plaintive, 
quavering voice was heard going on, “ Your enthusiasm to- 
wards me is very beautiful in itself, however undeserved it 
may be in regard to the object of it. It is a feeling honoura- 
ble to all men, and one well known to myself when in a po- 
sition analogous to your own.” And then came the Carlylean 
utterance, with its far-reaching reminiscence and sigh over 
old graves—Father’s and Mother’s, Edward Irving’s, John 
Sterling’s, Charles Buller’s, and all the noble known iu past 
time—and with its flash of melancholy scorn. ‘ There are 
now fifty-six years gone, last November, since 1 first entered 
your city, a boy of not quite fourteen—fifiy-six years ago—to 
attend classes here and gain knowledge of all kinds, 1 knew 
not what—with feelings of wonder ani awe-struck expecta- 
tion; and now, after a long, long course, that is what we have 
come to.” (Hereat certain blockheads, with a sense of hu- 
mour singular enough, loudly cachinnated!) “There is 
something touching and tragic, and yet at the same time 
beautiful, to see the third generation, as it were, of my dear 
old native land, rising up and saying, ‘ Well, you are not al- 
together an unworthy labourer in the vineyard. You have 
toiled through a great variety of fortunes and have had many 
judges.” And thereafter, without aid of notes or paper pre- 
paration of any kind, in the same wistful, earnest, hesitating 
voice, and with many a touch of quaint humour by the way, 
which came in upon his subject like glimpses of pleasant sun- 
shine, the old man talked to his vast audience about the ori- 
gin and function of Universities, the old Greeks and Romans, 
Oliver Cromwell, John Knox, the excellence of silence as 
compared to speech, the value of courage and truthfulness, 
and the supreme importance of taking care of one’s health. 
“ There is no kind of achievement you could make in the 


and henceforth in popular conception, a prig; Mirabeau is 

now and henceforth a hero. Of these men, and many others, 

Mr. Carlyle has painted portraits, and whether true or false, 

his portraits are taken as genuine. And this new eye he has 

brought into ethics as well. A mountain, a daisy, a sparrow’s 

nest, a mountain tarn, were very different objects to Words- 

worth from what they were to ordinary spectators; and the 

moral qualities of truth, valour, honesty, industry are quite 

other things to Mr. Carlyle from what they are to the ordinary 

run of mortals—not to speak of preachers and critical writers. 

The gospel of noble manhood which he so passionately 

preaches is not in the least a novel one, the main points of it 

are to be found in the oldest books which the world possesses, 

and have been so constantly in the mouths of men that for 

several centuries past they have been regarded as truisms. 

That work is worship ; that the first duty of a man is to find 

out what he can do best, and when found, “to keep pegging 

away at it,” as old Lincoln phrased it; that on a lie nothing 

can be built; that this world has been created by Almighty 

God; that man has a soul which cannot be satisfied with 
meats or drinks, or fine palaces and millions of money, or 
stars and ribands—are not these the mustiest of common- 
places, of the very utterance of which our very grandmothers 
would be ashamed? It is true they are most commonplace— 
to the commonplace; that they have formed the staple of 
droning sermons which have set the congregation asleep ; but 
just as Wordsworth saw more in a mountain than any other 
man, so in these ancient saws Mr. Carlyle discovered what no 
other man in his time bas. And then,in combination with 
this piercing insight, he has, above all things—emphasis. He 
speaks as one having authority—the authority of a man who 

has seen with his own eyes, who has gone to the bottom of 
things and knows. For thirty years the gospel be has 
preached, scornfully sometimes, fiercely sometimes, to the 
great scandal of decorous persons not unfrequently; but he 
has always preached it sincerely and effectively. All this Mr. 
Carlyle has done; and there was not a single individual per- 
haps, in his large audience at Edinburgh the other day, who 
was not indebted to him for something—on whom he had not 
exerted some gepiritual influence more or less. Hardly one 
perhaps —and there were msny to whom he has been a sort 
of Moses leading them across the desert to what land of pro- 
mise may be in store for them ; some to whom he has been a 
many-counselled, wisely experienced elder brother; a few to 
whom he has been a monitor and friend. The gratitude I 
owe to him is—or should be—equal to that of most. He has 
been to me only a voice, sometimes sad, sometimes wrathful, 
sometimes scornful ; and when I saw him for the first time 
with the eye of flesh stand up amongst us the other day, and 
heard him speak kindly, brotherly, affectionate words—his 
first appearance of that kind, I suppose, since he discoursed 
of Heroes and Hero Worship to the London people—I am 
not ashamed to confess that I felt moved towards him, as I do 
not think in any possible combination of circumstances I 
could have felt moved towards any other living man.—Ar- 
g08y. 

————_»—_——_ 


GOING ASHORE. 


“ There she is, sir; that’s she just off the pint there. She’s 
a-coming stem on; and in arf an hour, if she ain’t on Bunk 
Sands, I’m a Dutchman.” 
My companion was no native of dam-land, for there was 
Briton written in every feature of his bronze-red face, as he 
stood by me in Baythorpe shore, in his canvas trousers, heavy 
fisher’s boots, blue Jersey shirt, and tarpaulin hat, tied on 
with a bit of oakum band, while the flap behind beat about 
in the tremendous wind that was raging in our faces. 
“Bang!” went the dull smothered report ofa heavy gun, 
and in the shade of the coming night I just caught sigbt of a 
faint flash of light. Where we stood, the spray came rushing 
in like a heavy storm of rain; while the whistling of the 
wind, and the thundering in of the huge rollers as they curled 
over and over upon the sands, tearing it out from among the 
clays, and scraping it away by tons, made standing in the 
face of such a storm extremely confusing; and yet hundreds 
were out upon the shore close under the great sand-bank, 
drenched to the skin with the spray, for the news had spread 
through the village that a three-master was going ashore. 
Going ashore! Simple words to a landsman’s ears; but 
what do they mean? ‘The noble vessel tearing and plunging 
through the broken water—now down in the trough of the 
waves, now rising like a cork upon the white crests, and 
then a shock as she strikes upon the sand, and seems immo- 
vable; a shuddering quiver through plank and beam; and 
then crash, crash, crash—mastafter mast gone by the board— 
snapped like brittle twigs on a dead stem: while huge ropes 
part like burned twine; then the rising of the apparently im- 
movable vessel, as she is lifted by the waves to fall crashing 
again upon the sands, parting in the middle; rushing billows 
pouring tuns upon tuns of water over the deck ; a wild, wild 
cry for help; and then the shore strewed with fragments, 
casks, bodies, as the merciless waves sport with them, tossing 
them on tothe sands, and then curling over to drag them 
back. Going ashore; not safety from a wild storm, but 


world that is equal to perfect health. What to it are nuggets | death 


and millions? The French financier said— Alas! why is 
there no sleep to be sold?’ Sleep was not in the market at 
any quotation.” But what need of quoting a speech which 
by this time has been read by everybody? Appraise it as 
you please, it was a thing per se. Just as, if you wish a pur- 
ple dye you must fish up the Murex; if you wish ivory you 
must go to the east; so if you desire an address such as Edin- 
burgh listened to the other day, you must go tu Chelsea for 
it. It may not be quite to your taste, but, in any case, there is 
no other intellectual warehouse in which that kind of article 
is kept in stock. 

Criticism and comment, both provincial and metropolitan, 
have been busy with the speech, making the best and worst 
of it; but it will long be memorable to those who were pre- 
sent and listened. Beyond all other living men Mr. Carlyle has 
coloured the thought of his time. He is above all things original. 
Search where you will, you will not find his duplicate. Just 
as Wordsworth brought a new eye to nature, Mr. Carlyle has 
brought a new eye into the realms of Biography and History. 
Helvellyn and Skiddaw, Grassmere and Fairfield, are seen 
now by the tourist even, through the glamour of the poet; 
and Robespierre and Mirabeau, Cromwell and Frederic, 
Luther and Knox, stand at present, and may fora long time 
stand, in the somewhat lurid torcblight of Mr. Carlyle’s ge- 
nius. Whatever the French Revolution may have been, the 
French Revolution, as Mr, Carlyle conceives it, will be the 
French Revolution of posterity. If he has been mistaken, it 
is not easy to see from what quarter rectification is to come. 
It will be difficult to take the “sea-green” out of the 
countenance of the Incorruptible, to silence Danton’s pealing 
voice or clip his shaggy mane, to dethrone King Mirabeau. 
If with regard to these men Mr. Carlyle has written wrong- 





Was tohear. David and Jonathan! Jonathan stumbled and 


“ Ah,” said the old salt by my side, shouting at me with 
his hand to his mouth, “ did yer hear that gun?” 

I nodded. é ' , 

“There goes another,” he continued, stretching out his 
hand, and pointing to where the flash could be seen, while 
directly after came another dull heavy report. “Can’t yer 
see her now, sir ?” ‘ 

Mine were not sea-going eyes; and it was no easy task to 
make out a distant object through the blinding storm of spray 
which beat dead in my face; but I just managed to make 
out a dark mass right out amongst the boiling waves, and I 
shuddered as I thought of the fate of those on board. 

“She must come to it,” said the man; ‘“she’ll come in just 
there ;” and he pointed to a spot amongst the waves where 
they seemed roughest; “she'll be there in less time than I 
said ; and then, Lord have mercy upon ’em! Amen ! 

As he said this, the old man reverently took off his tarpau- 
lin sou’-wester, and stood with the storm tearing through the 
remains of his grizzly hair; bald, rugged, and weather-beaten, 
the coarseness of his features seemed for the moment subdued 
—softened by the feeling within his breast—as he stood there 
no inapt representation of a seer of old. 

“Js there no chance for them?” Ishouted. 

The old man shook his head and shrugged his shoulders. 
“ Precious little,” he said, “unless them chaps come down 
with the lifeboat; but who’d go out?” 

It did look a desperate venture, indeed, to attempt to launch 
a boat with such a sea on, and having no reply, I stood shad- 
ing my eyes and gazing out to sea. 

“ an !” 


There was another flash, and another dull, echoless report, 
and as the veil of spray seemed to clear during a lull in the 





fully, there is to be found no redress, obespierre is now, 


storm, I could perceive a large three-masted vessel about five 
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hundred yards from the shore; and once, as she heeled over, 
aud — her deck, I could see that it was crowded with 
6. 

“God help them !” I muttered. 

“ Amen!” said the old man; and just then, away to our 
left, we saw the life-boat carriage coming down at a trot, 
drawn by two stout horses; while a loud and prolonged 
“hurray!’ welcomed its arrival—as another flash, and its 
following heavy report, seemed to come from the doomed 
vessel like a groan of pain in its hour of sore distress. 

“They’ll never go out to her,” said the old man, shouting 
in my ear, for after the lull the storm came down with re- 
doubled fury—the wind shrieking and howling past, cuttin 
the crests of the waves off as it came ing over the hill o 
waters, and dashing the salt spray in my till it almost 
seemed to cut the flesh ; while at times the women who had 
come down were completely held back against the steep 
sand-bank. 

“There! look there!” cried the old man, suddenly seizin 
my arm. “Catching at straws. Why, there’s a boat-l 
coming ashore, There; don’t you see—now a-top o’ that 
breaker ?” 

I caught sight of a small boat crowded with figures, and 
then there seemed to be a tall wave curl over it and I saw it 
no more. 

“ Gone!” said the old man; “I knowed it! Nothing could 
live in such a storm.” 

“ Let’s go to the life-boat, and see if they are going off,” 
said I; but the old man was intently gazing out to sea. 

“There; just as I said,” he shouted hoarsely, “just in the 
place. She’s struck.” And then, above the yelling of the 
storm, we could hear a crash, and a wild shriek, that seems to 
ring through me now upon a stormy night, when far inland I 
listen to the howling wind. 

“It’s now or never!” said the old man, as he ran down to- 
wards where the life-boat stood upon its carriage, with a 
crowd of men snd women around, the women hanging on to 
their husbands, and apparently begging that they would not 
dare the perils before them. 

The sea had looked fearful enough from where we stood 
before; but here, as close as we dared goto the breakers, it 
looked perfectly awful, while the attempt to launch a boat 
seemed absolute, madness. It was evident that the men 
thought so too, though, as we came up, one sturdy fellow 
shouted: “I’m ready, mates, if you’re going ;” a remark that 
elicited no response, for every one stood stolidly gazing out 
towards the doomed vessel. i 

Just then, in the dull haze seawards, a blue light shone out 
over the water like a dull star; but still no one moved. 
at once, the old man by my side laid hold of my arm, and 
whispered: “ Give me a lift, sir;” and before I knew hardly 
what his object was, he had climbed by my help into the 
boat. “ Now, then, you boys,” he shouted wildly; “I can’t 
stand this! Stand aside, and let some of the old ones 
come!” 

The spell was broken. Women were hastily thrust aside, 
and a boat’s crew was soon made up, amidst the shrieking 
and wailing of sweethearts and wives, who ran about the 
beach wringing their hands, 

“ Hurray for old Marks!” shouted a voice at my elbow, 
and the crowd loudly cheered the old man. Then oars were 
shipped and all made ready, the old sailor seizing the steer- 
ing oar aa he stood up in his place with a life belt on and his 
hat blown off—looking nobler than ever. 

“ Now, are you all ready ?” he shouted. 

“No, no,” was the cry; and in the hush of expectation, 
two men rose in the boat, dashed off their life-belts, and 
amidst half-muttered groans, leaped out from their places, 
and ran up the sands to the bank, where they disappeared. 

“Two more!” shouted old Marks, and for a few moments, 
so dread was the peril, not a soul moved ; then two atout lads 
came rushing towards the boat, pursued by an elderly man— 
@ perfect giant. 

“ Stop them!” he roared. “ Yer shan’t go, lads.” 

He came up to them by the boat-side as they were climb- 
ing in, and endeavoured to stop their progress; but in his 
turn he was seized from behind by a couple of men, and the 
two new-comers were in half a minute equipped for the dire 
struggle before them and in their places. 

“ Let me go!” shrieked the man; but the others clung to 
him, as the signal was given, the carriage backed down into 
position, the time accurately chosen, and with a wild “ hur- 
rah!” heard above the storm, the life-boat was launched. 

My attention had been so taken up that I had ceased to look 
upon the man who was struggling to regain his liberty; but 
just as the boat was leaving its carriage, a bystander was 
driven violently against me, and the moment after I saw a 
figure dash across the intervening space, and seize the side of 
the boat; and then came the roar of the storm and the rush 
of spray; while for a few moments the life-boat was invisi- 
ble. Then a short distance off, she was seen rising upon a 
wave, and then disappearing again into a dull haze, which, 
mingled with the coming night, soon shut everything from 
our gaze but the foaming water. 

“ Over seventy, sir,” shouted a voice in reply to a query. 
“Old man-o’-war’s-man, Been in many a storm; but thy 
here’s awful.” 

Awful it was; for so wild a night had not fallen upon that 
part of the coast for many years; and as the folk upon the 
shore gazed in the direction the boat had taken, they shook 
their heads, and shouted in each other’s ears. 

There was a long and awful pause, only broken by the 
shrieking of the wind, and then came a loud shout: “ Here 
she comes!” and in another minute, obedient to their steers- 
man, the rowers timed their strokes to a second, so that the 
boat, heavily laden, rode in upon the summit of a giant wave 
so far that twenty willing hands were at her side, and she was 
run right up the sands, and fifteen shivering, half-drowned 
fellow-creatures lifted out and hurried up the shore. 

“ Now, my lads,” cried old Marks, “on to the truck with 
her, and we're off again.” 

The boat was soon mounted, and every man at his post, the 
father of the two lads taking his place by the side of the old 
cockswain ; for no amount of persuasion on either side could 
effect a change. 

There was another cheer, rising above the storm, and again 
the gallant crew were launched into the surf, that seemed to 
curl round the boat as o> to fill it in an instant. It rose 
= fell a —_ = amid 

en seemed to plunge into a bank of fo blackness, for 
night had fallen . ard : 

could not drag myself away from the stirring scene around 
me, for I eeemed held to the spot by a strange fascination. 
All at once a lurid light shot up, for a quantity of straw had 
been set on fire, and the flames roared and crackled as dry 
sea-weed and pieces of wood were heaped up to increase the 
glare, which appeared to gild the crests of the waves, and 
threw into bold relief the figures on the sands—some gazing 
out to sea; some watching eagerly the fringe of breakers, 





ready to rush down and secure anything that might be washed 
ashore from the wreck. 
More straw was heaped upon the fire, and the flames and 


air, and darted across the sand-bank. Out seaward all seemed 
black darkness, and the eyes strained after the life-boat were 
for a while strained in vain. 


dashed, bottom upwards, upon the sands. 


Some were dragged ashore; some scramb! 
the water; wh 


ing carried up the village insensible. 


efforts of the old cockswain, the men appeared panic-stricken 
and rowed at random. 


was completely strewn with wreck; and I looked with hor: 


twice 1 saw somethin 
which sent a shudder through my frame. 

At last, heart-sick and weary, 
where the crew of the boat were, and who had suffered 


fifteen poor creatures from a watery grave. 
side of the sufferer. 


I entered. 


the blood away that oozed from his lips. 
“T fear so,” [ replied: “the shore is strewed with wreck.” 


things! How many did we bring ashore ?” 
I told bim fifteen. 
“Ah!” he groaned, “not enough, not enough.” 
“ But it was a most gallant act,” 
have been saved but for the accident. 


Where are you hurt 
It is not serious, I hope ?” 


up long ago—four year and more. So it ain’t serious.” 


“ Where are you hurt ?” I said. 
“ Ribs all crushed,” he whispered. 
tor’s looks. 


whisper the comfort I could not feel. 


say, and so I shall; but I wish there had been more.” 
“ More what?” I said. 
“More saved,” he whispered. 


to help balance the bad.” 
“Bat you did all as a part of your duty.” 
“ Ah!” he whispered, “ duty ! 

duty ; and I felt it was mine, to-night, to 

war's men were trained to answer to a 


an old sailor, and can’t boast of my past life.” 


you would like to see ?” 
Don’t leave me, sir,” he said piteously. 


sink into a state of stupor, only moaning at intervals as h 
a few words broken and half-spoken. The storm gradual! 
sunk, till the wind quite lulled ; and about three o’clock 


a light cloud just 
moon, 


shine in.’ 
looking at the dying sailor, who sat erect inthe bed. “ Here, 


again! There’s the waves a-lashing u 


Breakers ahead! breakers ahead! Look out there! 


that’s weathered so many a storm, going ashore. 
messmate; one short struggle, one co 
—a land of peace and hope. Now for it! 


messmate. God bless you! I’m going ashore.” , 
For some minutes, I sat motionless, The old man’s ey 
moonlit heavens. 


then taking place. 





the sea of Death.—Chambers’s Journal. 


sparks rushed inland, as they rose with the mighty current of| is wont to regar 


All at once there was a cry of “Here she comes;” but it 
was prolonged into a wild wail of despair; for by the light 
from the fire the boat could be seen broadside on, and close 
inshore ; and then, after tossing about for a moment, she was 


There was a rush to aid the men struggling in the surf. 

ed unaided from 
é more than one was sucked back by the un- 
dertow ; but the life-belts they wore kept them afloat ; and at 
last, more or less hurt, the whole crew was ashore—three be- 


now learned that, about half-way to the vessel, the steers- 
man’s oar had snapped in two, and the boat fell into the 
trough of the sea; when, in their efforts to right her, a couple 
more blades were broken; a wave swept over them and 
washed two men from their seats; but they regained their 
laces, and then, with the dread of death upon them, the boat 

me unmanageable in their hands; for in spite of the 


The light that glared upon the shore now showed that it 


ror upon the various signs which so plainly disclosed the fate 
of the good ship. Spar, plank, beam, and cask, entangled 
with rope, were being churned over and over in the sand ; and 


turned away, and inquired 


On entering the village, 1 soon found where the old man 
had been conveyed, and a few minutes after I was at the bed- 
I found him sensible; but with a change 
in his countenance that no amount of pain or suffering alone 
would have placed there. He was quite calm, and smiled as 


“ Has she gone to pieces ?” he whispered, stopping to wipe 


“TI knowed she would,” he gasped. “Poor things, poor 


I said ; “and more would 


“Serious?” he whispered; and then, with a sad smile: 
“No; it ain’t serious. I’m the only one hurt; and my time’s 


“T was under the gun- 
wale of the boat ; and it’s all over. I could see it in the doc- 


A gush of blood stopped his utterance, and I dared not 


“Ive all right, sir,” he whispered, after lying with his eyes 
closed for about half an hour—“ it’s all right, and an old tar 
cculdn’t die better than doin’ his duty. I never thought to; 
but I always felt as I should like to die in harness, as they 


“Yer see I’ve been afore 
now in action ; and the Almighty only knows bow many souls 
I’ve cut off; and I should like to feel sure as I1’d saved more 
than I did for—that’s all. Perhaps they might go in the scale, 


Yes, sailors should do their 

We old men-o’- | hang to dry over the waters of the Mersey and of the Thame, 
| in calm or storm ; 
and when lives were at stake to-night, J felt that I was called, 
and I hope I did my duty. Will you ask them fifteen to just 
say a word or two for the old man in their prayers, sir; I 
mean when I’m gone? I think I should like them to, for I'm 


“Have you no relatives?” I whispered ; “no friends that 


“ Far away—far away,” he said with a mournful shake of 
the head ; “ and some are a-waitin’ for me to join their watcb. 


I promised I would not; and sat watching hour after hour 
listening to the hard breathing of the sufferer, who seemed to 


tossed his head from side to side of the piilow, and muttered 


half drew the curtain and looked out upon the sea, which still 
tossed fearfully; though all above was calm and peaceful— 
ifling slowly past the pale bright 


I stood gazing at the soft blue sky, now so placid and se- 
rene, almost wondering that so great a change could have 
taken place, when I started, for a voice behind me shouted : 
- Morning watch. Draw the curtain, and let that moon 


I obeyed—turning cold and ooating as I did so—still 
D 


he said; and as 1 approached the bed he seized my hand. 
“ Hark!” don’t you hear that? It’s the boatswain piping for 
me to keep my everlasting watch. Ay, ay, sir! There—hark 
mn the further shore. 
The old 
vessel’s struck, and she going to pieces—the old seventy-four, 
Farewell, 
d plunge, and a hopeful 
heart—a brave striking out through the harsh breakers! 
Land, ho! land, ho! on the other side—and it’s a land of rest 
The rush of the 
e white foam for an instant, and | dark waters is coming—blinding—deafening—but a bold heart, 


had lighted up as he gazed straight before him, out upon the 
i His voice seemed to peal through the si- 
lence of the night, till I shivered as he described the wreck 
To the last word, his voice had rung out 
loud and resonant; then he sank back motionless upon the 
illow—stained now with his life-blood; and I passed softly 
rom the room, for I knew that his life-bark was stranded by 


—— 
COAL, BEER, AND POSTERITY, 


English society, or at least that portion of its mem) 

: on food news of the Say as material font 
poi history, rubbed its eyes over the breakfast-table few 
mornings , to assure itself that it was reading, and 
dreaming; for the morning papers recorded, not wit, 
some wondering comment of their own, the astounding fxg, 
that the voice of science had made itself heard in a debat, 

a subject that has been hitherto given over altogether to the 
professed politician, and that philosophy has been talkeg and 
had been listened to in the House of Commons, In g g, 
on that annually occurring question, the repeal of the Talt 
tax, Mr. Mill took an appropriate occasion of BURgEsting 1, 
the legislative wisdom of the country the consideration that 
something was due to posterity, and he enforced this Advice 
by referring to that most important question of the app 
ing exhaustion of the coalfields of Great Britain, which hy 
recently attracted very serious attention among those Who 
look beyond the mere questions and cares of the day, B 
time that our = grandchildren occupy our seats, it js ati. 
mated by Mr. Jevons that all the coal that lies within 4009 
feet of the soil of Great Britain will be consumed. The Ques. 
tion has in it this practical weight, that while the raj of 
consumption of is matter only of estimate, our Present 
| consumption of 100,000,000 of tons per annum being Tapid) 
on the increase, and while the actual quantity of coal no 
existing at any given depth is matter also only of estimate 
-| the fact that the supply is limited, and that that limit, wher. 
ever it be, must be reached sooner or later, if our present ry, 
of consumption goes on, is certain and indubitable. [t may 
not be till the time of our fourth descendants that the oo. 


g dragged ashore, and carried away, | owners of Durham and of Wales will find themselves, tg 


an expressive vulgarism, out in the cold; but then, on 
other hand, it may be even in the time of our grandchildrey. 
;| and, hasten or postpone the evil day as we may, its arriya| i 


when, to my sorrow, I learned that the only one seriously in- | as inevitable as that of death itself. 
jured was old Marks, who had so gallantly set the example 
that evening—an example which had resulted in the saving of 


It is therefure incumbent on those who would deal hones} 
by their children’s children to look this great danger jn th 
face, and to regard it, not with helpless dismay, but with wig 
precaution. The first lesson that the man of science yj] 
draw from the prediction is the importance of Preventing the 
reckless and enormous waste of fuel, the consequences of 
which imperil our own health, and destroy our own cleanliney 
and comfort, no less than they diminish the inheritance thy 
we have to leave to those who come after us. The film of yap. 
rized but unconsumed carbon that is daily deteriorating at the 
same time that a paper on the walls of the bov. 
doir, for which the Hebrew millionaire paid 3% guineas. yard 
narrow width, and the more priceless, if less regarded, sirue. 
ture of the lungs of the poor sempastress, is not only applied to 
& purpose more injurious to ourselves than our most powerful 
artillery has yet proved to our enemies, but is thus applied at 
an annual cost, taken out of the estate of our children, far 
?| greater than that of the army estimates—ay, and of the nary 
estimates to boot. We are not only daily wasting the cn- 
tents of the precious mines that we ought to leave to our de. 
scendants, but we are so conducting that waste as to ensures 
large amount of positive injury to health and to comfort by 
the process. Such is an unexaggerated statement of our pr. 
sent wasteful expenditure of our limited supply of fuel. 

It is true that the evils we anticipate are often found to 
bring with them their own remedy. Fresh supplies of heat 
and vd ga may come into service before our coal is ex 
hausted. We have a marked recent example of this posi- 
bility in the case of petroleum. But this consideration is 
more encouraging to the philanthropist than to the patriot, 
The great race may be run at an increased speed; but we 
may no longer be the foremost runners. Mankind may te 
the better off if American rock-oil, or African coal, or Asiatic 
bituminous products, are substituted for the produce of the 
pits of Newcastle or of South Wales; but Northumberland 
and Monmouthshire will be frightful losers by the transfer. 
English capital may find a field for its employment in the 
distant scenes from which our new supplies may come; but 
if such be the case, the profits of the capitalist will soon cease 
to be spent in a district to which he is no longer bound by 
apy but sentimental ties. The man who counts the sails that 


who listens to the roar of 800 trains passing (as will shorlly 
be the case) in twenty-four hours over a single viaduct, or 
who sees the midnight sky reddened with the glowing fur 
naces of the “ black country,” or bright with the countles 
gac-burners of London, may smile at the idea that prosperity 
so gigantic can ever pass away. Yet it is not necessary to 
go 80 far as the unintelligible mounds that mark the sites of 
abylon and of Nineveh to see how empire deserts her an 
cient {thrones. The tourist who visits Bordeaux, Brindisi, 
or Bruges, may bear home memorable lessons from their de- 
serted streets. The capital of the English dominion in France, 
the scene of the court of the Black Prince, the great empo- 
rium of some of the finest vintages of the south, yet boasis of 
e| bustling streets and crowded quays; but long lines of tenant 
less and decaying houses, in the very heart of the gay city, 
tell of loss of wealth and of commerce, and of the effects of the 
substitution, by English legislation, of Spanish for French 
wines for the bulk of the consumption of this country. Bria- 
disi, the great Adriatic port of the Roman empire, unrivalled 
on the coasts of Italy for its commodious and well-prot 
double harbour, and promising hereafter to be the point of 
departure of the India mails, is the only city in southern Italy 
which is surrounded by a broad belt of barren ground, beal- 
ing only bushes of myrtle and of cistus, though well suitel 
for cereal crops. Enter the city, and you will think one hous 
out of five inhabited ; visit the port, and you may find s 80 
tary vessel has floated over the bar that yet covers the sunken 
»| fleet of Pompey. It is true that the desolation of Briodisl 
may be attributed to some extent to malaria ; but on the other 
hand, malaria may be attributed in a great measure to neg 
and to desolation ; and in this instance, perhaps, it is entirely 
due to the faithless, listless inactivity which, under centuries 
of political and religious aires, bas turned this gat 
den of Europe into a discomfortable wilderness. Inthe “ 
deserted cities of the Low Countries, once the home of 
that was most hopeful and most energetic among any © the 
Teutonic races, we read the results, not so much of : 
Spanish tyranny, as of that unbridled democratic turbulesc® 
that rendered all government save that of the sword pared 
ble ; of that unresting and discontented spirit that display 
itself in our own trades unions and rejoices in § —- 
e}each of the instances we have mentioned, political ca” 
alone have, more or less, desolated cities which, by - 4 
calities and by the industry of their inhabitants, were “ na 
deservedly and eminently prosperous. So great oi 
the exhaustion of coal-mines cannot be pointed to in = ; 
and yet history is full of instances of municipal and nsl! 
coy. , thst 
In the face of considerations of this nature, it is a fur 
the very instinct of self-preservation, when extending 
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ther than to our third or fourth meration of descendants, 
prescribes certain grand rules with which no administration 
of the national finances can tamper without grave dereliction 
of duty. That taxes should be as little onerous as possible in 
their mode of collection, that they should be by preference, 

d as far as possible, indirect, and therefore optional, and 
or} they should be reduced to that extent which will produce 
the maximum revenue according to those principles which 
recent experience has educed from successful fiscal improve- 
ments, no one will venture openly to deny. That, 80 soon as 
taxation is thus theoretically perfect, or as nearly approxima- 
ting to such @ state as the complex machinery of social life 
allows, the surplus should be devoted to diminishing that 
heavy burden of eight hundred and fifty millions of debt that 
now encumbers our national property, is a proposition of 
which the foregoing considerations only too plainly show the 
justice. In the case of the malt tax, the impropriety of a sa- 

‘aoe of five or six millions of revenue, arising from the con- 
sumption of an article of luxury, for such it is, even if it be 

the poor man’s luxury, is evident from the very ar, 
ments of the opponents of the tax. It is urged that five or six 
millions of revenue involve a burden to a much larger amount 
on the consumers of beer. Let us admit this to be the case. 
Let us remember that malt liquor, while grateful and almost 
indispensable to many, is at all events not an unmixed bene- 
fit to its consumers. If we set apart those whose health is 
impaired by its use, even in moderation, which will be found 
= a rapidly increasing class, and those whose health and 
wealth are impaired by its consumption in excess; if we re- 
member that the most laborious workmen, such as smiths in 
large smithies, cannot drink beer, but drink water only, and 
that those men who consume the largest quantities of beer 
uoder the stimulus of unusual exertion, as mowers in hay- 
time, would no doubt be greatly benefited by following the 
example of the Staffordshire smiths, we shall have good rea- 
son to doubt whether any advantage would be derived from 
stimulating the consumption of beer. Now if this consump- 
tion follow the usual rule, as in the case of tea, and if the re- 
duction of the price of beer by a considerable reduction of the 
malt duty would so encourage the consumption as to make 
the revenue derived from the lower rate rapidly advance to- 
wards the actual amount,—or, still more, if we suppose the 
duty actually removed, and a minimum quantity of twenty 
millions of pounds worth of beer, in addition to our present 
draught, to be annually consumed,—we think no one but a 
brewer could view the result with complacency. A penny on 
apotof beer now, as compared to ten shillings a ton on the 
coals consumed by our grand-children, is a wise and not very 
self-sacrificing economy. 

The debate touched on some of those vulgar commonplaces 
and selfish sneers by which those who have no respect for 
their ancestors express their contempt for their descendants. 
“ What have we to do with posterity ?” “ AmI my grandson’s 
keeper.” Without following the honourable member for 
Westminster in bis eloquent rebuke of the blind and shame- 
less selfishness that prompts such expressions, we cannot but 
remark that almost all that is noble in the art of the builder 
arises from‘a regard to posterity. ‘To house ourselves in com- 
fort, to provide for the requirements of our social life, both in 
publicand in private, would but lightly tax the skill of the ar- 
chitect, if the great idea: of commemoration were laid aside. 
It is a8 memorials of the past and of the present that churches 

aces have grown into magnificence—that monuments 
of all descriptions, from the simplest footstone by a village 
grave to the storied shrine of the Confessor have come into 
existence. If we say that the taking thought for posterity is 
one main point of distinction between the civilised and the 


uncivilised man, we shall, perhaps, be unjust to the latter ; 
but the evidence given of that a cy by laws and insti- 
the sculptor and the 


tutions, and no less by the creations o 
architect, is certainly a peculiar feature of civilization. 


Due provision for posterity is an eminent characteristic of 
ourown race. To this instinct—for it is rather an instinct 
than a principle—we owe very much of the position we now 
occupy among the nations of the earth. It isa part of the 
very _ and marrow of the English character, and is so in- 


a portion of the nature of all men of mark among us 


that, whether we regard the noble who traces his descent from 
the martial companions of the conquering Duke of Normandy, 
or the sturdy founder of his own house, who engraves the al- 
paca on his bright new silver out of gratitude to the animal 
from which his fortune was derived, the idea of handing down 
his property to his children’s children underlies almost every 
That which each man is so anxious 
to do tor his own children, shall we, collectively and as a peo- 


arrangement of his life. 


ple, fail to do for our own ?—Builder. 
——————— 
THE FINANCIAL CRISIS IN LONDON. 
SUSPENSION OF THE BANK CHARTER ACT. 


The following is a copy of the letter addressed by the Go-| suring them that if, in making the advanees and discounts 
vernor and Deputy Governor of the Bank of England to the 
Government, with a copy of Earl Russell and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s letter in reply, authorizing the Bank to 


extend their issue of notes : 
“ Bank of England, May 11, 1866. 


“Sir—We consider it our duty to lay before the Govern- 


ment the facts relating to the extraordinary demands for as. 


sistance which have been made upon the Bank of England 


y, in consequence of the failure of Messrs. Overend 
Gurney, and Co. 


“We have advanced to the bankers, billbrokers, and mer- 
chants in London, during the day, upwards of four millions 
sterling, upon the security of Government Stock and Bills of 

ange, an unprecedented sum to lend in one day, and 


which, therefore, we suppose, would be sufficient to meet al 


their requirements ; although the proportion of this sum which 
may have been sent to the country must materially effect the 


question. 


“We commenced this morning with a reserve of £5,727,000, 
that we cannot calcu- 
this evening, making 
4 fair allowance for what may be remaining at the branches. 

“We have not refused any legitimate application for assist- 
ance, and, unless the money taken from the Bank is entirely 
Withdrawn from circulation, there is no reason to suppose 


which has been drawn upon so largel 
late upon having so much as £3,000; 


reserve is insufficient. 
“We have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servauts, 
“H. L. HoLtuanp, Governor. 
- “Tos. NewMAN Hunt, Deputy-Governor. 
The Right Hon, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, M.P., &c.” 





“ 
TO THE GOVERNOR AND DEPUTY-GOVERNOR OF THE BANK 


OE ENGLAND., 


, Gentlemen--We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of this day to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


‘gu- | which seem to them best calculated to compose the public 


in which you state the course of action at the Bank of Eng- 


arisen since the stoppage of Messrs. Overend, Gurney, and 
Company (Limited) yesterday. 


* 


differs from those of 1847 and 1857. Thcse periods were pe- 


as it is in the present crisis. 

“ Again, the course of affairs was comparatively slow and 
measured ; whereas the shock has in this instance arrived 
with an intense rapidity, and the opportunity for deliberation 
is narrowed in proportion. 

“ Lastly, the reserve of the Bank of England has suffered 
a diminution without precedent, relatively to the time in 
which it has been brought about; and, in view especially of 
this circumstance, Her Majesty’s Government cannot doubt 
that itis their duty to adopt, without delay, the measures 


mind, and to avert the calamities which may threaten trade 
and industry. If, then, the Directors of the Bank of England, 
proceeding upon the prudent rules of action by which their 
administration is usually governcd, shall find that, in order to 
meet the wants of legitimate commerce, it is requisite to ex- 
tend their discounts and advances upon approved securities 
so as to require issues of notes beyond the limits fixed by law, 
Her Majesty’s Government recommend that this necessity 
should be met immediately upon its occurrence, and in that 


its sanction. 
“No such discount or advance, however, should be granted 
at a rate of interest less than 10 per cent., and Her Majesty’s 
Government reserve it to themselves to recommend, if they 
should see fit, the imposition of a higher rate. 
“‘ After deduction by the Bank of whatever it may c onsider 
to be a fair charge for its risk, expense, and trouble, the profits 
of these advances will accrue to the public. 
“ We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
“ Your obedient servants, 

“ RUSSELL, 

“W. E. GLADSTONE. 
“ Downing Street, 11th May, 1866.” 





In the House of Commons, 
Mr. DisRaAELI asked whether there was any truth io the 
rumour prevalent that the Government had sanctioned a re- 
laxation of those provisions of the Bank Charter Act which 
regulate the issue of those notes. 
Similar questions were put by Mr. Baziey and Mr. Brp- 
DULPH. 
The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER replied that the 
Government had not authorized any step to be taken at vari- 
ance with the provisions of the Bank Charter Act. Up to the 
present time, in fact, they had come to no decision on the 
state of things which prevailed in the City, and till within the 
last two hours and a half nothing in the shape of a representa- 
tion from the City had reached him. But during part of the 
afternoon he had been engaged in receiving information, 
statements, and requests from influential persons connected 
with the City, and he had also seen many of the most import- 
ant and respectable of the body of London bankers, and he 
was about to receive a deputation from the Joint-stock Banks. 
The purport of the statements he had received was that there 
existed in the City a state of panic and distress unparalleled 
in the memory of the oldest man in business, and the sug- 
gestion made was that in some form or other relief should be 
afforded. At present he had not had time to become acquaint- 
ed with the fluctuations in the Bank reserves during the last 
week, which he described as the mirror of the monetary af- 
fairs of the count The Government, he assured the House, 
had the state of affairs in the City under their serious consi- 
deration, with the desire to bring it to a wise and prompt is- 
sue. He mentioned that he had no reason to expect an ap- 
plication from the Bank for any relaxation. 
At a later period of the evening, in answer to a question 
»| from Mr. Bazley, 
The CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEQuER stated that he had had 
an interview with the deputation trom the Jaint-stock Banks, 
and their representations to him had been more urgent than 
he had expected. He had also had an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the operations of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and he found that during the day the Directors had af- 
forded an accommodation to the amount of £4,000,000, thus 
reducing their reserve from about £6,000,000 to £3,000,000. 
This seemed to be a state of things calling for the interven- 
tion of the Government, and having consulted with his col- 
leagues, they had determined to address a letter to the Gov- 
ernor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, sub- 
stantially corresponding to the letters of 1847 and 1857, as- 


which they might deem necessary, they should be compelled 
to issue notes beyond the limits imposed by the Bank Charter 
Act, the Government would take immediate steps to obtain 
the sanction of Parliament for that infraction of the Act. 
This it was hoped would have the effect of checking the un- 
easiness which prevailed, more particularly as that uneasiness 
was not founded on anything unsound in the general busi- 
ness of the country. 


a 
THE IMPENDING CONFLICT. 
The events of the last few weeks have made the preservation of 


few days have made it impossible. The Emperor of the French 
1 | bas spoken, and the Contiuvent will be speedily in a blaze, When 
the opposing rulers had gone too far to recede—when Austria 
was committed too deeply in the eyes of the world, and more es- 


Prussia, in the spirit of a felon, seized the Duchies, then Italy 
began to arm; and now that all is excitement ia the peninsula, 
and the annexation of Venetia has raised a burst of patriotism 
that Victor Emmanuel, even if he wished, could not stop, the 
master in France of half a million of bayonets has spoken, and 


table,” and the time has come for tearing up the parchment and 
scattering it in shreds to the wind. 


proper time comes, 








event they will not fail to make application to Parliament for I 


peace in Europe very problematical, but the events of the last 


words more ominous have rarely fell from human lips. He de- 
clares that the treaty of Vienna in 1815, which settled the pre- 
sent map of Europe and sent bis uncle to St. Helena, is “ detes- 


If Louis Napoleon can keep 
his own counsel, he can with equal discretion speak when the 
Had this Imperial speech, addressed on 
Sunday the 6th to the Mayor and representatives of Auxerre, a 
small provincial town, or any sentiments of a similar character 
been spoken a few months, or even a few weeks ago, Austria 
would have had time to change her attitude, and might have re- 
ceded from her present perilous position without dishonour ; and 
even Prussia have pondered on the consequences of provoking a 3 4 t I 
war in Europe in which she is certain, at some stage or other of| war that might unhappily arise. The public were as well in- 
it, to have to measure strength with a soldiery that hate Prussians 


beyond all other nations in the world. But when the Auxerre 
land under the circumstances of sudden anxiety which have| speech was delivered, and was flashed the same day over the 
whole Continent, the ring had been formed, the stakes had been 

deposited, the pugilists had stripped for the fight, and the “sport” 
was just on the point of commencing. Every attempt had been 
“ There are some important points in which the present crisis | previously made in vain to get at the real sentiments of the mas- 
ter of the position, but all failed. He had been sounded, his 

riods of mercantile distress, but the vital consideration of| Ministers had been sounded in every possible way, but the oracle 
banking credit does not appear to have been involved in them, | Wa8 dumb ; and when the E 





p was inded by those about 


i 
him of the deep significance of the words he had just addressed to 
the Mayor of Auxerre, he professed to be unconscious that he 
had said anything unusual. The finesse of all this does not sur- 
prise now. It did some years ago when his peculiarities were 


ess appreciated ; and the reticence disappears when France is 

armed to the teeth, and ready to follow the game where ever it 

may lead. 

It is now evident that the course which Italy is taking is one 

suggested by Louis Napoleon, When it was rumoured some time 

ago, and believed, that a secret understanding existed, in fact 

that a treaty had been formed, between Victor Emmanuel and 

King William, to support each other against Austria, the policy 

of the Emperor of the French was opposed to the assumption. It 

would never do for the vassal of France to be fettered with trea- 

ties with either of the German Powers, and especially with the 
countrymen of Blucher. This will evidently be a war in which 

Franceand Italy will be opposed in the first place by Austria, and 
in the second by Prussia and the whole of Germany. Far away 
the greatest man of the four monarchs who are now entering the 
lists has the greatest interest in despoiling Prussia ; and if the 
weak King William can come ont of this conflict without having 
his fingers thoroughly burned, then the second empire has been 
a failure, and the third Napoleon must seek other quarters than 
France. Perhaps, in a large sense, it is as well that this terrible 
reckoning should take place now; it could not have been long 
delayed ; and the system of the military monarchies, in retaining 
millions of soldiers for purposes in themselves aggressive—either 
to keep down their own people, or make war, when the opportu- 
nity arrived, on their neighbours—may end in the substitution 
of a principle in which moral power may possibly count for 
something. The whole thing is wrong and unnatural. To cal- 
culate on the consequences of the quarrel when it has reached its 
fullest proportions, and when the long-subdued and smouldering 
discontent of both Frenchmen and Germans at the iron rule of 
individual authority has exploded, would be to assume the pro- 
phetic spirit; but the change in the map of Europe, an idea to 
which we have accustomed ourselves, appears to be anything but 
remote.—Huropean Times. 

> 


PROGRESS OF REFORM. 


Mr. Gladstone introduced the Redistribution of Seats Bill on 

Monday night, the 7th inst., in a crowded and curious House. It 

is very moderate, and gives so much to the more populous coun- 

ties that the Conservatives wi!l find it difficult to oppose it, ex- 

cept in detail, though its provisions may not altogether serve the 

Conservative interest. The Bill proposes to get 41 seats in 

England and Wales by grouping 41 small Parliamentary boroughs 
(with a population under 8,000), now returning 63 members, in 
16 groups. to return in all 22 members. To none of these groups 
is any neighbouring borough at present unrepresented in Par- 
liament in any case added. This, as we have explained else- 
where, we think is a great defect of the proposal. It proposes to 

get 8 additional seats by depriving eight Parliamentary boroughs, 
with a population under 8,000, of one of their two members.. This 
puts 49 seats at the disposal of the Government. Of these 49 

seats it very properly transfers 7 to Scotland, so raising the re- 
presentation of one of the weightiest though not most populous 
sections of the Empire from 53 to 60. It is almost a pity that 
Ireland, which returns at present such influential members, 
should not have spared the seats to Scotland, rather than Eng- 
land and Wales. Of the remaining 42 seats, 26 are given to 
populous county divisions ; an additional member is given to 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Salford; two 
additional members are given to the Tower Hamlets, which is to 
be divided into two boroughs; two members are given to Ken- 
ington and Chelsea ; the six boroughs, Burnley, Staleybridge, 
Gravesend, Hartlepool, Middlesborough, and Dewsbury, get a 
member each ; and the London University, gets a single member. 
This exhausts the 42 seats available for England. Though at 
least eight of the county divisions obtaining an additional mem- 
ber are Northern manufacturing districts, we doubt whether the 
measure transfers as much political influence to the North as was 
needed to conform our representative system to the urgent de- 
mands of fact. 

The seven seats handed over by England and Wales to Scot- 
land are to be apportioned thus—an additional member to each 
of the three counties of Ayr, Lanark, and Aberdeen ; an addi- 
tional member to Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dundee ; and one to 
the Scotch Universities. The Scotch borough franchise would 
be £7, as in England, and the county franchise £14, as in Eng- 
land. The former will add; it is calculated, 26,323 new borough 
voters, of whom 17,670 would be of the working class. In the 
enlarged borough constituencies 27,844, or about one-third, 
would belong to the working-class. But in only six boroughs 
will the proportionate influence of the working class be in- 
creased, and in the other 15 it would be relatively diminished. 
The new county franchise would add probably 22,000 electors, 
making a total of 45,794 county electors. Instead of the 40s. 
freehold franchise for counties, Scotland is to have a £5 (instead 
of the present £10) property franchise, residence being re- 

uired. 

f Mr. C, Fortescue’s Irish Reform Bill only proposes distributing 
three seats, which it gains by grouping Kinsale with Bandon, 
Portarlington with Athlone, and Dungannon with Enniskillen. 
Of these three seats it gives one to the county of Cork, one to 
Dublin City, and one to the Queen’s University, which last Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen regretted had not been “ grouped” with the 
University of Dublin. As regards franchises, the county fran- 
chise in Ireland (now a £12 occupation franchise) is not to be 


pecially in the eyes of the Kaiser's own subjects, to draw back if altered. Tho £5 borough franchise ls to be reduced to a £6 


franchise, a change which is only expected to add about 5,500 
to the total! borough constituencies. Seven Parliamentary bo- 
roughs, having a population under 8,000, are to be augmented by 
the addition of boroughs at present unrepresented in Parliament 
—a principle which ought also to have been introduced in Eng- 
land.—Spectator. 


——_———_——- 
GREAT BRITAIN’S POSITION ON THE GERMAN 
QUESTION. 

In the House of Lords onthe 8th inst., Lord Cadogan, 
after some preliminary remarks upon the threatening aspect 
of political affairs upon the Continent, asked whether the 
Government had made any offer of mediation to bring about 
a pacific solution of the questions in dispute. 

Lord Clarendon prefaced his reply OE coining that the 
Government had not communicated to Parliament any infor- 
mation upon the subject, because it was their determination 
not in any way by their action to involve this country in any 


formed as the Government upon passing events, and therefore 
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were well acquainted with the dangerous condition of affairs 
in Central Beepe at the present moment. Up to a fortnight 
ago, he continued, there were ap nces that moderate 
counsels would prevail, and that the calamities of war would 
be averted. But within the last fortnight these appearances 
have become more faint, and although each Power declares 
that it has no aggressive intention against the other, and al- 
though each alleges that it is only armed against attack, yet 
when three large armies are marching towards their respec- 
tive frontiers there is but too much reason to fear that an ex- 
plosion is at hand. Our good offices, if we hac the best rea- 
sun to believe that they would be accepted, would be freely 
given and conscientiously employed. That we take care to 
make known. But we stand alone, and alone we can do no- 
thing against a determination that war is the most effective 
means—that war is the only effective means—for the accom- 

lishment of an ambitious policy. That determination = 

carried into effect. Bht we may hope that it will not un 

war has been actually declared. More than one million of 
men, however, are now in arms and prepared for a conflict ; 
and I must say it is a melancholy sight that in this enlighten- 
ed age, and in the present state of our civilization and pro- 
gress, Europe should be even menaced by war, when no cause 
of war can be said anywhere to exist. 

After some discussion on the subject Lord Clarendon fur- 
ther explained that the Government had taken steps to ascer- 
tain whether any offer of friendly intervention would be ac- 
ceptable, but, meeting with no encouragement, these offers 
were not pressed. 

———_ eo ———_— 

Tae Jamaica Inqurry.—The total number of “ rebels” 
shot or hung in Jamaica during the continuance of martial 
law has been carefully ascertained by the commissioners, 
and, we believe, amounts to 438. This is stated to include 
all who were sentenced to death by court-martial, shot in the 
bush, or on the march by soldiers, or — form of 
law. About 600 persons are found to have been flogged, and 
—what is more startling—no less than 1,000 houses of the 
peasantry, affording shelter for some 4,000 souls, were burnt 
down. e may express a hope that a protest will be made 
by the commissioners against this last proceeding, and that 
the flogging of women, avowed by one officer, and proved to 
have been inflicted elsewhere, will be strongly reprobated. 
The evidence, indeed, will be in the hands of all, and hardly 
be less valuable than the report itself; but we trust the com- 
missioners will not have shrunk from drawing their own con- 
clusions from it on all material points. It was to enlighten 
public opinion, no less than to inform her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that the inquiry was instituted, and this object would 
be only half attained if we should be left to ourselves to grap- 
ple with a chaos of disputed facts.—London Times. 





A Discovery at Atnexs.—In the Theatre of Bacchus, at the 
foot of the Acropolis, the excavations carried on by the Archexo- 
logical Society have led to the discovery of several interesting 
antiquities, amongst which is a stune on which are engraved, at 
full length, the privileges and concessions enjoyed by the actors 
engaged to perform in that theatre. 
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European News. 

The news of the past week, both financial and political, 
has been of an unusually interesting character. Unexpected 
as would seem to have been, the financial squall that has 
visited both Paris and London, it could not have taken Eu- 
rope more by surprise than did the utterances of the Imperial 
imitator of France when addressing the department of Yonne, 
at the town of Auxerre. He was “ happy to see that the re- 
miniscences of the first Empire had not been effaced” and 
while he assured his loyal subjects that he “ inherited the 
sentiments of the head of the family” he did not fail also to 
remind them of the detestation he still bore of “ those treaties 
of 1815.” 

It is true his Imperial Majesty has been goaded even to 
madness, by the eloquent utterances of M. Thiers, who had 
not only spoken to, but been warmly applauded by, the 
French Chamber of Deputies on a recent occasion. Other- 
wise, perhaps, the mask would not have been so abruptly 
thrown off, and we would yet for a while have heard the 
serene councils of peace proclaimed from the Tuileries to, as 
Punch has it, Liberty on her knees before him. But the sen- 
sitive Stock Exchanges of Europe see nothing but blood and 
carnage in these utterances, and the late action of Prussia 
and Italy is thought to be secretly inspired by this arch dip- 
lomatist, and hence the financial storm. Time only, however, 
will reveal these secrets. Meantime we will cross the chan- 
nel to steady-going old England. 

We give in another column a synopsis of the Government 
bill for the “ distribution of seats’”’ which was introduced by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 7th inst. After de- 
livering a concise, frank, and conciliatory speech, Mr. Glad- 
stone closed by expressing a'willingness ‘‘ to combine the sub- 
jects, whether by consolidation of the two Bills into one, or 
by any other method less stringent but less satisfactory to the 
House,” and adds furthermore that “it is not our desire to 
quarrel with any portion of the House that is agreed with us 
as to the end in view.” 

Being questioned as to what day he proposed to bring 
the subject before the House again, Mr. Gladstone fixed 
Monday the 15th inst., until which time the appointment 
of a Committee on the Franchise Bill stands post- 
poned. There can now be little doubt of the two bills be- 
coming one in committee, and we think thus consolidated they 
may eventually pass. The Lord Advocate then introduced the 
Reform bill for Scotland and Mr. C. Fortescue a similar one 
for Ireland—We give above the) remarks of Earl Claren- 


don as delivered in the House of Lords on the 8th, defining 
the position of the Government on the German question. On 
this occasion Earl Derby would. appear to have shown some 
temper, charging Earl Russell with having pursued a pusil- 
lanimous policy in reference to the German-Denmark war, 
having first led Denmark to hope but finally to despair. The 
German question is again assuming a more serious attitude, 
and when taken together with the utterances of Napoleon 
IIL, we fear bodes evil. If, however, blows are actually 
struck, and blood begins to flow either on the Italian, Prus- 
sian or Holstein frontiers, all Europe will be convulsed, and 
to foretell the end ot the struggle would require a prophetic 
vision that we do not claim to possess. The ambitious Bis- 
marck, it is now said, was clad in armour, on the occasion of 
his attempted assassination, which accounts for his vulnera- 
bility to bullets. A wise—but not a very comfortable—pre- 
caution for so marked a diplomatist. 





Continental Europe. 

In the Adion of last week, we expressed a conviction that 
the news of this one would be of great importance, in re- 
spect to the menacing attitude assumed by Italy in the trian- 
gular quarrel which now occupies the minds of Italians as 
well as Teutons. Our apprehensions have been fully verified ; 
for the Cuba brings us intelligence of a very warlike descrip- 
tion. Even now, war may be stayed; but the probability of 
peace seems to pale away, and the roar of cannon to boom 
awfully in the distance. 

Napoleon III. locutue! In a short reply to an address of 
the inhabitants of Auxerre, the Emperor of the French made 
use of the following language: “I have, moreover, a debt of 
gratitude to pay to the Department of the Yonne. It was 
one of the first to give me its suffrages in 1848; because it 
knew, like a great majority of the French nation, that its in- 
terests were mine, and that I detested, like it, those treaties of 
1815 which some parties of this day wish to make the sole basis of 
our foreign policy.” 

When these words were reported in Paris and London, 
there immeciately ensued a panic the like of which has not 
occurred for many a year. Down went Consols at London, 
and Rentes at Paris, carrying with them banks and promi- 
nent houses, involving millions. 

Such are ever the financial results of rumours of wars; and 
when the most active of the three great European powers 
speaks out as the Bonaparte has spoken at Auxerre, there is 
room for apprehension. It is, however, extremely difficult 
to discover what Sir Oracle meant on this occasion, as on 
previous ones. The simple words which we have 
quoted from his address, would surely not, if interpreted 
per se, have created so much alarm. But when coupled 
with the very prevalent idea that Napoleon III. has a 
secret understanding with both Prussia and Italy 
they appear ominous. And yet he only gave utter- 
ance to a truism patent to all the world, when he stated 
that the treaties of 1815 were rococo. At all events 
Prussia has acted as if Bismarck at least was of that opinion. 
The Emperor may mean to show the world that he is the 
great pacificator of modern times; that he will allow Austria 
and Prussia and Italy to raise and mobilize troops as much 
as they please, and that in the nick of time he will appear as 
the Horatian god, who is not to produce himself until the 
“ dignus vindice nodus” turns up. But indeed it is difficult 
to speculate on the probabilities and possibilities of any mat- 
ter in which the wily Louis Napoleon is concerned. We can 
only hope that he may stick to his early enunciation, 
“L’Empire c'est Ja paix.” The Cuba brings no tidings of a 
probable European congress, and that is an untoward sign. 

It is curious to observe how decidedly the three apparently 
belligerent powers disclaim all intention of fighting. One is 
forcibly reminded of the old story of the Priest who reproved 
one of his flock for using profane language—“ Oh !” said he, 
“ my swearing is only just about like your preaching; we 
neither of us mean anything by it, you know.” So, the Prus- 
sian, Austrian, and Italian ministers declare that they “ mean” 
nothing by their lavish expenditures in levying and mobiliz- 
ing their troops. General Della Marmora declares that in ta- 
king tke military measures required for the defence of the 
country, he “ has only acted in accordance with the state of 
things created by Austria.” In the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties on the 27th ult., Signor Guerazzi addressed a question on 
the subject tothe Prime Minister. “I ask you,” he said, 
“whether we are at war or not, and whether you are disposed 
to make war with all the strength of the country and with all 
the means at your disposal?” To this General Marmora re- 
plied that the country was not at war, for that if 
it were, he would occupy a different post. 

Another rumour tells us that La Marmora and all his 
colleagues placed their portfolios at the King’s disposal, in 
case his Majesty might think other advisers more competent 
to lead the country at the present crisis: and there is every 
reason to believe from the tone of letters from Florence that 
war would be popular. It is hard to conceive, however, that 
Italy, so embarrassed as it is in its finances, would dare to be 
so plucky, unless there existed a secret understanding with 
the French Emperor. 

The Patrioto of Parma tells us that on the 16th ult. young 
men paraded the principal streets of that city shouting, “ Viva 
Italia”—“ Viva la querra”—‘“ Viva Garibaldi” !!!—and the 
Corriere Italiano states that Mazzini has recommended the 
Italian Republican press to support a war against Austria, 
urging that when the vital interests of the country are at 
stake, all party divisions should cease, and all unite in one 
common effort to achieve the national unity. It looks as if 





———————————. 
“ Beautiful Venice” with its gondolas and ancient palms 
was about once more to become Italian. One thing jg 
certain, that as long as Austria holds Venetia she mus 
reckon on never being able to have one war on her hands a 
a time; for the subjects of victor Emmanuel wil) always be 
on the watch in order to profit by Austria’s Weakness. |p 
deed there is an evident Nemesis in the treatment Which itis 
expected will be meted out to the house of Hapsburg, Ve 
netia is at least ae Italian as Schleswig-Holstein was Germay. 
and Austria which sympathised so keenly in German indig 
nation at Danish oppression, and was ready to Punish it a 
severely, has not been wont to use overmuch mildness jp 
keeping order among her foreign subjects in Italy, 

The evident result of the attitude of Italy is to furnish both 
Austria and Prussia with a colourable protest to their pre. 
seat movements. Austria ssys she must be prepared agai 
Italy, who menaces her on the south—but that her Prepary. 
tions have no reference to Germany. Aw contrairé, if Proseig 
desires to negotiate, backed by a powerful army, Count Bis 
marck can protest his willingness to disarm, did not the atti. 
tude of Austria prevent him. There is too an evident under. 
standing between Bismarck and Italy. This unscrupuloy 
individual would not hesitate to ally himself with the ulty. 
liberals of Italy in order to secure the downfall of A; 
while he would trample under foot the constitution of his 
own country, and govern her with Cesarian absolutism, And, 
havirg made a tool of Italy and possibly brought her to grief, 
it would be like him to leave her to fight her own battle, 
We would rather see Italy unencumbered with any Bismarck. 
ian alliances. The tableau is an interesting one. Francis 
Joseph and Victor Emmanuel we believe to be actuated, in this 
transaction, by honourable motives. On the other side are 
the slippery ones—viz.: the French Kaiser and the Prossign 
Bismarck. ‘‘ Che sara, sara.” 





Limited Liability and Unlimited Speculation. 

Itis not many years since the passage of the “Limited Liability 
Act” in Great Britain, but already we witness its fruits most 
abundantly. From time to time we have heard the muttering 
of the coming financial storm, as one after another of the 
giant swindles, known as Banks, Banking-houses, and Joint. 
Stock Companies, “limited,” have been exposed to public 
gaze, ani now we experience the effects of a real hurricane, 
The immediate cause is said to be the utterances of Na 
poleon III. at Auxerre, but the actual cause is the rotten. 
ness of a bad system of financing, which has been specially 
fostered during the late speculative war period, under this 
new-fangled method of banking. We have before said that 
this Act was sure to bring discredit upon all England if not 
amended or restricted in its operations; and we now think 
that the correctness of our views are only too apparent. The 
great and all-powerful Bank of England has been forced to 
advance its rate of interest four per cent. in as many days, 
and the consols of the United Kingdom have fallen almost 
rapidly in the same space of time, having touched the lowest 
point reached since 1848, and fully 4 per cent. below the 
worst price during the Italian-Austrian war of 1859. A 
single day’s suspensions in London rendered it necessary for 
the government of Great Britain to actually interpose and 
let fly the eafeguards under which the nation has been s 
eminently safe and prosperous during the past half century, 
and allow a departure from the letter of the law to avert 
still greater difficulty. 

It would appear in fact that the system of Galvanizing 
old bankrupt houses and Banks, into pew “ limited liability 
companies,” has become so common of late, and fictitious 
credits have become so general throughout the empire, thats 
final collapse is now feared by both Government and people 
alike. When the suspension of Overend, Gurney aud Co. 
was announced in London, on the]10th inst., these fears natu- 
Lrally increased. This firm, however, may be taken as 8 fair 
specimen of this “limited liability” system throughout. It was 
only in August last, the goodwill of this old—and probably then 
bankrupt—concern, was pawned off upon the financial pub- 
lic at a valuation of £500,000. This was called capital, and 
to it was added £1,000,000 in money drawn from the pockels 
of anxious subscribers to the stock of this nominally £5,000; 
000 capital concern ; and on this, together with the reputation 
of the old house, the new company, “ limited,” commenced ils 
operations. In the first place then, the surviving partners of 
the old firm, as it existed previous to August last, took their 
£500,000 and retired, no doubt dividing pretty liberally with 
the “ promoters” of the new enterprise for their successftl 
negotiations. In the second place, the new incorporators 0? 
operators, who bought the name of Overend, Gurney and Co. 
for a consideration on speculation, certainly made the most 
of their bargain; for as we see in a limited space of time, 
namely, nine months after, they have failed for from £10,000. 
000 to £12,000,000, and of that sum £3,500,000 is dae 
“uncovered depositors” widows and orphans in macy 
cases, perhaps; and whom we would recommend 10! 
to put implicit confidence hereafter in institutions with only 
“limited” liability which frequently means also limited 
honesty. , 

Other and similar institutions followed in quick successiO. 
The English Joint-stock Bank was made up in March, 1864, 
by the purchase of the business of several small institutions 
in the south of England, which it has converted into agencies 
numbering over thirty in all, and only in November last it 
paid £66,000 for the business of an old firm known 48 Olding, 
Osborne, and Co. A petition has been presented to the L 
Chancellor by a shareholder, asking for the winding up of the 





“Imperial Credit Association,” with s nominal capital of 
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£5,000,000, with only five shillings paid up, but with very 
large liability. The “Consolidated Discount Company,” 
which bought out the business of Sandeman and Co., with 
the nominal capital of £1,000,000, had also gone to protest ; 
and last, but not the least interesting to our American read- 
ers,comes the suspension of Sir Morton Peto’s House, for 
£4,000,000. If the $25,000 Delmonico dinner had not yet 
been settled for, Sir Morton might find some consolation in 
the reflection that a compromise of the amount charged 
might yet reduce the bill to sometl:ing near its actual money 
value. Had the great English contractor been writing up 
his ledger in place of writing up his American cousins, 
since his return home, he might possibly have saved his 
credit. However, since we notice his affairs had been pre- 
yioulsy submitted to the judgment of professional account- 
ants, the failure appears to be not unexpected. The “Credit 
Foncier and Mobilier Company,” with only five shillings 
paid up, is offering ten per cent per annum, from the 15th 
inst., for an additional proportion of its unpaid-up capital, 
which looks like deep water also for this high-sounding 
title. 

Now, after locking calmly over all these financial collapses 
we cannot but believe that a false system exists which will 
greatly injure the national credit, if not remedied without de 
lay. It is not the paper currency inflation, so troublesome 
here, which efflicts England, for the combined circulation of 
notes in the United Kingdom was on the 31st of March last 
only £36,368,485, which is about one-fourth the circulation in 
these United States ; but it is the inflation of credit under this 
irresponsible joint stock limited system, offering facilities for 
speculative and doubtful financiering, which did not exist be- 
fore the;passage of the “ Limited Liability Act,” and can only 
cease with its repeal, or amendment. “It would have been 
extraordinary”—says the London Hconomist—“ if, with the 
increased number of money lenders created by the new joint 
stock banks, discount houses, and finance companies, the 
number of money borrowers had not in some degree corres- 
ponded with the supply; and it would have been alike re- 
markable if with the modern growth of loan transactions, the 
quality of the business had not deteriorated relatively to the 
quantity.” With this view of the case we quite agree, and 
moreover, can see no way out of the difficulty, but by retrac- 
ing the false steps leading to this false position. 


The Political Situation in the United States, 

While the House of Representatives is busy with the Tax 
Bill, considering and rearranging items without materially 
disturbing the general load, the Senate has entered upon the 
proposed constitutional amendment, as reported by the Re- 
construction Committee. There is an apparent determina- 
tion to review the plan of the Committee with a due regard 
to the probability of its acceptance or rejection by the South. 
ern legislatures, to whom it must be submitted for ratification. 
The third section of the amendment disfranchising until 1870 
the great body of the Southern people, is regarded as a certain 
cause of defeat, if the amendment be passed as it stands; and 
it is a hopeful sign that prominent Republicans condemn this 
provision as unjust and inexpedient. Their avowals may be 
taken as indications of a controlling opposition to the disfran-, 
chising clause; the debateable question being, whether the 
clause shall be stricken out, pure and simple, or whether it 
shall give place to a substitute, limiting the principle of 
exclusion to prominent office-holders under the Confederacy. 
If not, the whole question will lie over until the next s-s- 
sion; a result greatly to be deplored as well because of its 
tendency to irritate the South, as because it will keep alive 
the feeling of uncertainty and apprehension from which the 
financial and business interests of the country already 
suffer. 

Outside of Congress, the week has supplicd some notable 
political utterances. The Delphic oracle of the State De- 
partment has spoken at Auburn, and the sayings thereof are 
the theme of conflicting comment in the partizan press. To 
our mind, Mr. Seward is the mos€ complete living incarna- 
tion of the creed of Optimism.: Other statesmen, in the Old 
World and the New, are at times despondent. The advanced 
philosophy of Mr. Mill does not preserve him from the ex- 
pectation that the great-grandchild of some living genius will 
write “The Decline and Fall of the British Empire ;” and 
the marvellous financiering success of Mr. Gladstone has not 
hindered him from seeing, in the not distant future, an Eng- 
land abandoned by all but its landowners, with exhausted 
coal-fields, and the tall chimneys of Manchester as desolate as 
the pyramids of Egypt. But to Mr. Seward gloomy fore- 
bodings are unknown. He is always serene, happy, hopeful, 
Through the darkest cloud he discerns a golden lining. 

Upon one or two points, however, Mr. Seward did say 
something new at Auburn. For instance, he insists that res- 
toration, not reconstruction, is what the South needs; resto. 
ration to its tull privileges under the Union, not reconstruc- 
tion in the sense usually attached to the term. The opinion 
has been heard often before from Democratic lips, but it is a 
noticeable novelty, when emanating from one of the bright 
particular stars of the Republican party. 

Other members of the Cabinet have spoken at Washington 
under rather peculiar circumstances. A local association, 
friendly to the President, the other night organized a monster 
serenade, beginning at the Presidential mansion, and in turn 





visiting each of the Secretaries, with the view, possibly, of 


eliciting from each an explanation of his position in regard to 
the pending controversy. The Secretary of the Navy spoke 
with a sailor's brevity’; he is for the Union, and therefore for 


the President. The Secretary of War, who for some time cal junstrument—a small organ for instance—were at hand, and an 


has been claimed by both sides, read an address out-Seward- 
ing Seward in shadows of mystery. Our interpretation of it 
is, that while in the;past he has on sundry occasions been on 
the side of Congress against the President,he is now with 
the President and against Congress. Secretary McCulloch 
planted his foot manfully on the President’s ground, and pre- 
dicted the destruction of the Republican party if it fail to meet 
the wants of the present crisis. Its epitaph, he says, will be 
—It knew how to prosecute the war with vigour, but it 
lacked the wisdom to avail itsclf of the benefits of victory.” 
Postmaster-General Dennison expressed views favourable to 
the President’s policy. But Attorney-General Speed was not 
at home to his visitors, and Secretary Harlan not only did not 
show himself, but wrote a letter.in which he identifies himself 
with the President’s opponents. In this circumstance the 
Times of this city thinks that it sees a reason for expecting 
the removal of Messrs. Speed and Harlan from the Cabinet. 
Resignation would be their proper course, but that is a rare 
virtue in these days. 


Is Confederation Revolution ? 
The Nova Scotia agitators, who are holding meetings in 
opposition to the Confederate scheme, lately drafted an ad- 
dress to the Queen, denouncing the well known Imperial- 
Colonial plan as revolutionary in its character, and tending 
to subvert that unwritten constitution which has so long and 
so happily proved to be the safeguard of liberty and justice 
throughout the British empire ; and intimating that the scheme 
was copied from the “ Yankee Model.” His Excellency the 
hero of Kars, received the address kindly, and promised to for- 
ward it to the foot of the throne, but—somewhat sarcasti- 
cally we think—added : “ Full details of the events on which 
these documents touch are in the possession of the Imperial 
Government, and it will be for the British Cabinet to judge 
of the justness or otherwise of the allegations contained in 
the Address to her Majesty ; yet I cannot doubt—in balancing 
the action of the Government of Nova Scotia in this momen- 
tous crisis with the motives of the meeting from whom this 
Address emanates—that the Queen’s Government will rightly 
judge where lies that revolutionary tendency which this Ad- 
dress would fain attach to the proceeding of the faithful and 
loyal representatives of this Province.” 
We fear all this fuss among the “ outs” in old Acadia about 
the frightful “Fenian invaders” and the revolutionary tendency 
of an Imperia! scheme for their own better defence in the 
event of real—not imaginary—danger, will prove entirely 
futile, and we again scriously recommend that the most 
prominent leaders of this Bluenose opposition, be imme- 
diately made Governors or Vicvroys, in order to allay this 
exuberance of patriotism. But why isit, we would ask, that 
Nova Scotia’s 6 per cent. bonds only command 95 in the Lon- 
don money market, while Australian and those of Ceylon, 
Cape of Good Hope and even Natal are quoted at from 101 
to 106? Something must be wrong to cause this difference 
in the standing of Colonies. The mother country evidently 
cannot fully believe in this lip loyalty. 


PHusic. 


Mr. Grau’s opera season has terminated, in a most abrupt, 
unexpected, and desolate manner, On Monday night, the 2lst 
inst., immediately after the performance of Halevy’s ‘ Juive,”’ 
the Academy of Music was discovered to be on fire. The night 
was bleak and gusty, and the flames were powerfully aided by 
the wind; so that, despite the most gallant efforts of the Fire 
Department to check the spread of the fire, the Academy and 
many neighbouring buildings were, in a very little while, totally 
destroyed. Particulars of this catastrophe have already been circu- 
lated far and wide, on the wings of the telegraph and the sleepless 
daily press. The sad story need not here be retold. Mr. Maret- 
zek and Mr. Grau have lost valuable property, in opera scenes and 
costumes, which it will be very difficult to replace. Mr. Maretzek 
lost the music of eighty-six operas and three thousan1 dresses. 
Mr. Grau lost forty-eight cases of wardrobe and the music of 
“LL Africaine,” ‘ Faust,’ ‘ Martha,’’ ‘“Ernani,” ‘Ii Ballo 
en Maschera,” ‘La Traviata,” ‘ Saffo,” and “La 





must long deplore the destruction of the Medical College, which 
stood next to the Academy, and which was enriched with the col- 


out Ole Bull. 


two years. 
it together for a while. Then came Mr. Grau, for a short season. 


for a brief season, of M. Maretzek. 
warbled within its walls, are Grisi, Steffanoni, La Grange, Poin- 
sett, Adelina Patti, La Borde, Piccolomini, Gazzaniga, Colson, 
Hinckley, Kellogg, Medori, Cortesi, Phillips, Zucchi and Son- 
tag. Memories of brilliant artistic triamphs and of genuine and 
delightful pleasure, throng thickly upon the mind, in glancing at 
the history of this familiar edifice. But there is little virtue in 
regrets. The Academy is to be immediately rebuilt; and the 
laughing eyes of all lovers of music will, therefore, naturally see, 
even through the smoke of the conflagration that yet is scarcely 
cold, the walls of a new temple of Apollo. May it be even 
worthier of its purpose than that which we have lost. 





Drama. 


aspects of the local drama would be easier, I think, if some musi 





Then Maretzek took it for three years. Mr. Grau had leased it, 
Among the primedonne who 


To say the little that needs to be said respecting the current | hogt 


organist to play upon it. I have caught the relish for musical ac- 
companiment, from almost constant contact with the custom at 
the theatres. Nothing of any moment is now done upon the 
stage, without a co: responding sensation among the fiddles. The 
approach of an important iacident stirs the bass drum to its most 
hollow and resounding depths. The entrance of an important 
character imparts a sudden blast to the vivifying trampet. A 
catastrophe gives voice to the melancholy trombone. A triumph 
of virtue over vice is sure of sympathy from the indignant fife. 
Almost any pretext serves to set the bugles blowing. In short, 
while the old custom of musical accompaniment was restricted to 
dying to slow music, the new custom enjoins that dramatis per- 
sone shall live and breathe and have their being, to music of all 
sorts. Hence ‘Belphegor,’ at Niblo’s Garden, suffers 
and triumphs to the sound of “flutes and soft recor- 
ders.” Hence do prisoners endure misery, and gold- 
seekers find their god, and right and love obtain their con 
quest, in “It is Never too Late to Mend,” at Wallack’s Theatre, 
with fitting concurrent celebration of the respective events by 
sonorous metal or twanging chord of melody. Even the Hiber- 
nian pranks of Rory O’ More, as illustrated by Mr. Barney Wil- 
liams at the Winter Garden, are embellished with, so to speak, 
the setting of sweet sounds. David Copperfield, too, who was 
once more dramatically portrayed, Jast Monday evening, at the 
Olympic Theatre, came to us in music, At all the theatres, in 
fact, St. Cecilia is invoked, and Timotheus leads the tuneful 
choir. I dont say that the custom is an appropriate one. As to 
that point the reader will be kind enough to be his own critic. 
But it is a pleasant custom, and one that wins upon the sympathy 
of the observer: and that is why I covet, at this trying moment, 
the solacing accompaniment of a small organ. 

That the moment when one must speak of the theatres 
is trying—particuiarly at this season of the year—does not require 
demonstration. The season, that vague and much distressed pe- 
riod of time, is drawing towards aclose. Strawberries made their 
appearance a day or two since, and persons are extant who have 
actually partaken of green peas, at about fifty cents a piece. These 
are signs, Signs that May is drifting into June. Signs that the 
great dramatic genius, which has lain dormant all winter in the 
provinces, is stirring in ite sleep, and will shortly blaze out, broad 
awake, upon the metropolitan stage. Signs that the old stagers 
are longing for seashore or mountain retreat, claret-punch and 
the ease of the gods who “live and lie reclined,” as Mr. Tenny- 
son tells us, in his ‘‘ Lotus Eaters.”” Very eloquent signs, there- 
fore, and not to be sneered at—for the theatrical sum- 
mer season is no joke to those who must stay in 
town and weather it. And, if anybody needs confirma! 
tion as to the proximity of that season, let him be informed 
that Mr. Floyd has arrived in town from New Orleans, that Mr. 
Moss is already trying on those managerial robes which he wears 
so gracefully in “‘ the heated term,’’ and that Mr. Dan Bryant is 
about to lay down the shovel and the ho and the burnt cork of 
Ethiopian Minstrelsy and take up the stuffed stick of the Irish 
comedian. And whoever be not convinced, after that, is not worth 
convincing. 

But how is the season passing? whatis actually going on? So 
Briefly I answer—there is little novelty, and what there is re- 
asks the stern reader, who is by no means to be deprived of his facts. 
quires but little remark. “Itis Never too Late to Mend” is 
quietly running on at Wallack’s Theatre, and draws large. houses 
nightly. Mr. Dillon, at Niblo’s, is continuously delighting the 
town, at Belphegor. Mr. and Mrs, Williams, at the Winter Gar- 
den, close their engagement to-night, and give place to 
Mr. John Brougham. The public’s old friend, Unc'e 
Tom, has emerged at Barnum’s. Miss Menken will withdraw 
into the desirable obscurity of the raiment of private life, after to- 
night, and Miss Helen Western, in the capacity of a stellar lumi- 
nary, will shine forth at the Broadway Theatre. At the Olympic, 
Mrs. Wood took her farewell benefit last night, preparatory to a 
voyage to Albion’s Isle. A neat and very enjoyable four-act ver- 
sion of ‘* David Copperfield,” made by Mr. George Fawcett Rowe, 
has been produced at this theatre, with fine scenery, and, in the 
parts of Micawber, Pegotty, Ham, and Heep—played respectively 
by Mr. Rowe, Mr. Studley, Mr. Morton, and Mr. &toddart—with 
good acting. But this is an old and well-worn topic, and there is 
no need to linger upon it. Mr. Rowe, by the way, whose signal 
cleverness as an actor has heretofore been warmly acknowledged 
in these columns, has also dramatized ‘*‘ Our Mutual Friend,” for 
present production at the Olympic. 80 theseason is passing into 
summer. 

The new French Theatre, so long a promise and a hope, bas at 


Juive.”” Other persons have also suffered great losses. Science | length become a reality. It will be thrown open to-night. The 


inaugural performance will present ‘‘ Nos Alliees’’—the original 
of “ Bosom Friends,” and well known both in the French ard 


lection made by the lamented Dr. Mott. The Academy of Music, | English versions—and “Les Rendezvous Bourgeois.” A secord 
which was built in 1854, cost, iogether with the land on which it | dramatic performance will be given on Tuesday, when Moliere’s 
stands, $385,000. It was insured for $150,000, Its history is briefly | ‘‘ Tartuffe” will be acted. A season of comic opera will be com- 
told. Mr. J. H. Hackett opened it, in 1854, introducing Grisi and menced at the French Theatre on Monday, under the direction of 
"Mario: Then Max Maretzek took it, forashort season, and brought | Mr. Draper. Julius Eichberg’s “ Alcantava” will be the inaugural 
Messrs. Phalon and Coit then had it, for| Work. It is scarcely necessary to say that the eite of the new 
a short season, Maretzek followed, in a season of thirty | French Theatre is on !4th Street, near the Sixth Avenue. 

nights. Mr. B. Ullmann then leased the building for 
Messrs. Strakosch and Ullmann then conducted 


MERCUTIO. 


Facts and HFancies. 


The Queen held a Court at Buckingham Palace on the 5th 
inst.——The City of Washington was towed into the Mersey 
on the 9th inst. A letter from Rome in the Patrie says, 
“Crocco and Pilone, the two notorious brigand chiefs who 
so long pillaged, burnt, snd murdered in the unfortunate 
Neapolitan provinces, have just been set at liberty by the 
Roman Government.”——The Crown Prince of Denmark has 
paid a visit to M. Thiers to thank him for his elcquent defence 
of Denmark in his recent epeech. It is said that Great 
Britain pays only $132,000,000 of interest on $4,000,000,000 of 
her consolidated debt, while the United States pays $139,000,- 
000 of interest on $2,200,000,000.———The U. 8. House of Re- 
presentatives has finally succeeded in passing a “ Bankrupt 
Bill.” If it passes the Senate and becomes law, the U. S. will 
be better prepared for the coming “ crisis.” —Prince 
Paul Esterhazy is dangerously ill at Nuremburg.————The 
grocers of England have contributed £450, to Pay for a life- 

at.————The report that Vice-Chancellor Sir. W. P. 
Wood is the author of “Ecce Homo” has® been authorita- 
tively contradicted. Mr. Home, the spiritualist, has 
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made his long projected debut upon the stage. He appeared 
at Worcester, England, as De Neuville,in Tom Taylor's play 
of “Plot and Passion.”.——-——The Welsh coal fields yield 
5,500,000 tons of coal annually. The value of Welsh coal 
for steam purposes was discovered in 1830, There were 
90,000 fewer persons in receipt of parochial relief in England 
and Wales at the end of February, 1866, than at the end of 
February, 1865, a decrease of more than 9 percent. Half of 
it was due to the improved condition of the cotton districts. 
————There were 2,567 offenders against the law commit- 
ed for trial in Scotland, in 1865_———-A heavy fall of snow 
took place throughout the north of Ireland, on the 30th ult. 
————It is stated that land near St. Paul’s churchyard, 
London, is worth £1,000,000 per acre. —It is said that 
the estates of the O'Donoghue have been purchased by his 
friends, with a view to saving them for him, if he can raise 
the purchase money.———Twenty-eight prisoners, mostly 
boys uncer sixteen years of age, were recently arraigned be- 
fore the Cours d’Assizes of the Scine, at Paris, for coining 
counterfeit money. —Madlle. Marie Taglioni, the ballet 
dancer, has definitively left the stage, and is about to m 
Prince Aloys-Joseph de Windischgratz, an officer of hi; 
rank in the Austrian army.———Louis II., King of Bavaria, 
is anxious to become a citizen of the Swiss Republic. But 
this he cannot be, without naturalization, which would neces- 
sitate the abandonment of his public duties in Bavaria. So 
he resignedly remains a King.——-——A movement has been 
set afoot to purchase Joan of Arc’s tower, for France, to be 
preserved as a public monument. —Mr. Bright is said 
to be labouring under a gloomy presentation that the end of 
his life is drawing near. —The Viceroy of Egypt arrived 
at Constantinople on the 2nd inst. —A marriage is ar- 
ranged between Miss Russell, only daughter of Mr. William 
Russell, the well-known chronicler ot the Crimean war, and 
Lieut.-Col. M'Naghten, of the 8th Hussars.—————-Mr. Wal- 
ford, whose secession to the Church of Rome has been an- 
nounced, resigned his Eton Mastership in December Jast. 
———The marriage of the Hon. Mr. Cotton, son of Vis- 
count Combermere, with the wealthy heiress, Miss Fletcher, 
will shortly take place, in London.————A recent London 
paper says: “The following Australian gold ships are now 
on the way to England, viz.:—The Chariot of Fame, with 
£34,500; the Mediator, with £17,000; the Suffolk, with £78,- 
500; the Donald M Kay, with £18,000; the Macduff, with 
£119,000; and the Royal Standard, with £4500. The total is 
£271,500, of which a large proportion is now due.”——-_—— 
Mr. Keyworth, sculptor, has been commissioned by the Leeds 
Municipal Council to execute four colossal stone lions for the 
esplanade in front of the new town hall.———The Oester- 
reischische Zeitung states that the Austrian Government has 
already paid claims for war indemnities outstanding from 
1859. The Emperor of Austria presented a command- 
er’s cross of the order of Francis Joseph to Ossip Komessaroff, 
in commemoration of his havipg saved the life of the Czar of 
Russia. —It is stated that the Jamaica Commission Re- 
port and notes of evidence will occupy about 2,000 pages, of 
the usual blue-book size. —Particulars are furnished of 
the great fire at Port au Prince, on March 19th. It was com- 
puted that 1,000 houses were burnt down, comprising twenty- 
six squares, rendering.5,000 people houseless and homeless qo 
the short space of twelve hours. Forty-four merchants’ stores 
were destroyed.————The statement, made some time ago 
—that a Paris publisher offered Victor Hugo $100,000 
for the privilege of publishing his “Toilers of the 
Sea” in the feuilleton style—is now corrected. The amount 
offered was $20,000, which Victor Hugo declined.——— 
The cholera excitement has quite passed away here. No new 
cases have been admitted on board the Falcon since May 7. 
It is reported that Mr. C. A. Dana will retire trom 
the Chicago Republican. —A Florence despatch reports 
that Gen. La Marmora is about to assume the command of the 
Italian army, and that he will be succeeded in the Ministry, 
by Baron Ricasoli. ——A, new comedy by H. J. Byron, 
called One Hundred Thousand Pounds, has been produced at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, London.— —Sir Moses 
Montefiore returned from his mission of charity to his Jewish 
brethren at Jerusalem. During his stay in the Holy Land Sir 
Moses founded a number of almshouses for the benefit of the 
Jews. —The French exports tc England, says Mr. 
Gladstone, “ of woollens, linens, cottons, yarns, meta’ goods, 
salt, glass, and fish, amounted in value to £2,340,000 before 
the treaty in 1859, while in 1865 they had risen in value to 
£5,440,000—an increase of nearly 150 per cent. in five years.” 
———— The export of specie from New York for the week 
ending on Saturday last exceeded nine millions of dollars, 
which is considerably more than has ever before gone out of 
this port in a single week.———-——At a recent Mahomedan 
festival, at Lahore, prayers were offered in behalf of the Queen 
of England. This is the first time, in India, that Mahomedans 
have offered prayers for ¢ Christian monarch.——-——-A new 
club is about to be formed, in London, under the name of 
* The Owls.”—- —A Paris paper announces that “an 
American—one G. Peabody, who has just died in London— 
has left 60,000,000 francs to the London poor."°-————We 
read that an organ of the Fenians in San Francisco is printed 
entirely in green ink. —The latest thing out, the police- 
man.————-The Hon. Mrs. Yelverton has received 300 
invitations to lecture ia various parts of Great Britain. 
The father of eleven daughters was lately complaining that 
he found it hard to live. “You must husband your time,” 
said another, “and then you will do well enough.” “I could 
do much better,” was the reply, “if I could husband my 
daughters.” —An Irish paper notices that an unexpected 
effect of the cattle disease in England has been to raise the 
value of goats.— —An American paper suggests, as an 
improvement in Bibles, the »ieparation of a leaf or two, in 
the “family record,” for divorces. —The eccentric 
Lord Holland, of the reign of William the Third, 
used to give his horses a weekly concert, in a 
covered gallery specially erected for that pu He main- 
tained that it cheered their hearts and improved their tempers, 
and an eye-witness says that “they seemed delighted there- 
with.”- —The Charing Cross Railway, some two and a 
half miles long, has cost nearly $9,000,000 per mile. ———— 
The French Emperor has just made Count Walewsky a Duke. 
This is the seventh dukedom of his making. Only two of 
them are yet extinct. Mr. Punch says that a new Ro- 
man Catholic Satirical Paper will, it is rumoured, shortly ap- 
ear. Itis to be called Guy Fawkes, and will blow up the 
ouses of Purliament once a week.”.———-—The Postal Ser- 
vice Appropriation of the U. 8. for the next fiscal year is 
$18,379,500. In addition to this, $150,000 is appropriated for 
the Brazil mail service ; $250,000 for the service between San 
Francisco, Japan and China for six months, and $900,000 for 
the overland transportation between Atchison and Folsom, and 
for marine transportation between New York and California. 
The contest for Nottingham has resulted in the return of Mr. 
— Bernal Osborne and Lord Amberley.—In the recent 






























































of the bill, which was defeated by the votes of the Irish and 
Scotch members. A grandson of the great naturalist 
Cuvier has just been appointed a sub-governor of the Bank of 
France.————The cholera has again made its appearance in 
France. Cases have occurred at Guérande, Bourg-de-Ratz, 
and Croisie. The population of London has been esti- 
mated by the Registrar-Geneaal at 3,054,940 on the 8th of 
April, 1866, five years from the date of the last Census. 
The Hon. E. Lascelles, the Conservative candidate, has been 
returned for Northallerton. The Lancet, reterring to the 
numerous recent cases of hydrophobia, and to the recommen- 
dation of a jury in one case that all dogs should he muzzled, 
observes, “ We believe that this would be a practical mistak 


there was a majority of mr | English members in support 
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Stewart, Esq., of the Examiner’s Office, H. M. Customs,— 

don, Lieut-Gen. Rawdon.—At Bangalore, G. William." ng 
Capt. Madras Staff Corps.—At Halifax, N. 8, C. William Eggintat’ 
4th (King’s Own) Royal Regt.—At the Isle of Wight, Pe Wore. 
ley, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Ox ord.—Capt, H 
L. Grove, R.N., for nearly 40 years Collector of H. M. Customs 
At Brixton, in her 7ist year, Mrs. Mary Eliza Cushman, mother of 
Charlotte Cushman, late of Boston, Mass., U. 8. A.—In London 
T. Kelson, for 80 years the faithful servant of H. and T, Wood 
and Co.—At Maidenhead, Lieut.-Col. T. Seager-—At Armagh, Dr 
Joseph Dixon, Irish Roman Catholic Primate.—In London . 
Knight Bruce, wife of Lord Justice Knight Bruce.—At 8t. Helen’. 
Auckland, G. Wake, a member of the choir, dropped dead while 
singing in the anthem service.—Cardinal Rosti, librarian of the 
Vatican.—At Paris, M. Edouard Mazeres, play-writer.—At Ver. 





It could not fail to have an injurious effect upon the health 
and temper of dogs. And although bydrophobia is a very 
dreadful thing, dogs should not, any more than men, be con- 
stantly treated as creatures liable to go mad.”. —We 
read that the King of Dahomey recently testified his appreci- 
ation of Mr. William Craft, who has a school in his vicinity, 
and who is a famous fugitive slave from Georgia, by sending 
him a present of six slaves ! Mr. Shaw Lefevre, the new 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, has been re-elected for Reading. 
Sir John Hay, a Conservative, has been returned for 
Stamford, and Mr. Capper, a Tory, has succeeded Lord Cla- 
rence Paget at Sandwich. —Mr, Rawson has not been 
appointed as succeesor to Sir Henry Storks in Jamaica. The 
misconception seems to have arisen from Mr. Rawson ho!d- 
ing a dormant commission to act as Governor of Jamaica 
under ble contingencies. —The well-known Angel 
Inn, of Cambridge, has been closed, after an existence of 100 
years. Acollege isto be built upon the spot. —The 
Star states that two of the lions modelled by Sir Edwin Land- 
seer are now cast in bronze, and that there is scarcely a 
doubt that the four lions will occupy their long-vacant pedes- 
tals in Trafalgar-square before the end of the autumn. 
The Empress of the French completed her 40th year on the 
5th inst.————- Out of 220,000,000 of single railway passen- 
gers in the year 1864, there were only 15 deaths. There 
were 103 railway servants killed while in the performance of 
their duties, and between 70 and 80 injured. —Mr. Mal- 
colm, M. P., the tallest man in the House of Commons, has 
been promoted to the rank of colour-sergeant in the first com- 
pany of the London Scottish Rifle Volunteers. —A pro- 
posal to erect a “national statue” of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by penny subscriptions among the working classes 
has been favourably received in London.————A _ new kind 
of counterfeit sovereign is being manufactured and circulated 
by some unscrupulous persons. The coin bears the date 1852, 
and is made of gold alloyed to such an extent as to be worth 
but 179.————_—The San Antonio (Texas) Herald is charmed 
with the serenity that prevails in that city. It says, “ With 
the exception of fifteen or twenty fights, and the exchange of 
a few friendly shots without any unfortunate results, nothing 
has happened of t for two days.” —There is a fa- 
mine at the Cape de Verde islands, and the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment decrees the free entrance there of various articles of 
food.——. Prince Alfred was lately confirmed at Whip- 
ingham Cburch, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It is announced that Parliament be asked to vote £3000 a-year 
to the Princess Mary of Cambridge on her marriage. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society received during the 
past year £161,828, of which one-half was for Bibles ———— 
A serious accident occurred on Easter Sunday in the church 
of Notre Dame-de-Kazan, at St. Petersburg. The grand chan- 
delier, weighing more than 16 cwt., suddenly fell, killing two 
people and seriously wounding two others. Few people were in 
the church. —The leading natives of Bengal, the learned 
pundits, the wealthy zemindars, the old aristocracy, and, above 
all, the orthodox Brahmins, have all united to the number of 
21,000 in praying Government to put down polygamy. 
The sale of waste paper and Blue-books has realized nearly 
£10,000 to the Comptroller of the Stationery Office.- 

“ Rosamonda,” a new opera by Signor Gentili, is to be given 
at Rome, during the season 1865-66. 


















































Gbituary. 


Pror. Hurre.p.—The University of Halle, in Prussia, has 
just sustained a heavy loss in the death of Dr. Hupfeli, the 
celebrated Hebrew scholar, who was very unexpectedly cut 
off,on the 24th of April,soon after he had completed his 
seventieth year. He was born at Marburg, in 1796, where he 
devoted himself to philosophy and theology. In 1819 he be- 
came Professor in the Gymnasium at Hanau. Compelled by 
ill health to resign this office in 1822, he went to Halle, and 
studied under Gesenius. In 1825 he was chosen extraordi- 
nary Professor of Theology at Marburg, and in 1830 ordinary 
Professor of Theology in addition to the oriental languages. 
On the death of Gesenius he was called to be his successor in 
1843. His merits as a profound, scientific Hebraist were 
great. Whatever subject he touched was advanced. He pub- 
ished “ Exercitationes thiopice,” 1825 ; the first part of a 
copious Hebrew Grammar in 1841; programmes on points of 
Hebrew grammar and the Jewish festivals; “ Ueber Begriff 
und Methode der sogenannte biblischen Einleitung,” 1844; 
“ Uber die Quellen der Genesis,” 1853 ; and a “ Commentary 
on the Psalms,” in four volumes, 1855-1861. The late Pro- 
fessor had a sound judgment, great critical sagacity united 
with caution, and a well-balanced mind allied to the English 
. His mortal remains were conveyed to the Gottesacker, 
in Halle,on the 27th of April, amid a procession of the stu- 
dents and professors belonging to the University which his 
presence adorned, and rest near those of Gesenius. Few 
cemeteries in the world, if indeed there be any, contain the 
ashes of two such Hebraists. 


os 


Lrevt.-Cou. Honss.—This officer committed suicide while 
on his way home from Jamaica. Shortly after the suppres- 
sion of the late insurrection in the island, symptoms of insan- 
ity betrayed themselves, probably produced by the horrible 
scenes which he had witnessed. He was sent home on board 
one of the R. M. steamers, in charge of an officer and two 
sqidiers, and on the 2ist ult., he knocked down the soldier 
attending him, jumped overboard and was drowned. He 
was Lieut.-Colonel of the second battalion of the 6th (Royal 
Warwickshire) regt. of infantry. He distinguished himself in 
the Crimean war, being attached to the 2ist Fusiliers, with 
which regiment he was engaged in the attack upon the 
Redan. He was one of the youngest Colonels in command 
of a British regiment, being only 37 at the time of his death. 
The father of the deceased Colonel distinguished himself at 
Waterloo. -- 


At Bath, Lieut.-Col.* George Thornton, of the late Bengal 
Cavalry.—On board the Union Mail Steamer oman, on voyage to 
join reg. at the vere, G. Waugh, Esq., Hl. M. 1st, 9th Regiment.— 
At Chelsea, Prof. H. A. H. Erdmann.—At La Motte, St. Helier’s, 
Jersey, John Lane, Esq., half pay, unattached.—At Bomba 





division, on the Marriage with D Wile’s Sister Bill, 


.| Sloan, Esq., 


sailles, Mad Fabre d’Eglantine, daughter of Fabre d’ Eglantine 
celebrated as the leader of the Club des Cordéliers, who was guil! 
lotined with Camille Desmoulins by order of Robespierre in 

, 1794—In London, John King, an old actor.—Mr, Dering 
Williams, of the Madras Civil Service.— At Scardiff, Mr. D. Canny 
a well-known Irish steeple chase rider, from injuries caused by 
falls while riding—Baron Garat, who, for many years, signed 
notes to the Bank of France. 





Appointments. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugesson to be Under Sec. for Home Dpt,— 
Hon. G. T. A. Ellis, to be Sec. of Legation at Athens.—Mr, Rg 
Corbett to be Charge d’ Affaires and Consul-Gen , at Central Ame- 
rica.—Mr. Fenton to be Sec. of Legation at Munich.—Mr, Hq, 
Grant to be Consul at Brindisii—Mr. W. Robinson to be Governor 
of the Falkland Islands, v. Capt. Mackenzie.—J. Gell, Esq., to be 
H. M. as Gen. in the Isle of Man, v. C. R. Ogden, Esq., 
deceased. 





Arup. 


We are glad to notice, says the Army and Navy Gazette, a 
disposition on the part of tae authorities, to provide for the 
cavalry officers placed on half pay against their will—_—_ 
The following is a complete list of the Committee of Inquiry 
on Recruiting the Army:—Prest. the Earl of Dalhousie 
(Panmure of the War Office); Col. the Earl of Longford, 
K.C.B., Lord Eversley, Sir D. Cameron, Sir M. Peto, M. P., 
Mr. Whitehead, M.P., Mr. O'Reilly, M.P., Gen. Balfour, Col. 
Ratcliffe, Col. Chapman, R.E.; Mr. Milton, War Office, as 
Private Secretary.——The French Army List has made its 
appearance, The wy fa lost since 1st January last year, 
amongst other officers, Marshal Magnan and Gens. Jusuf and 
Cassaignolles.——Lieut.-Col. Gordon, Scots Fusilier Guards, 
is to be equerry to Prince Christian, the future husband of 
the Princess Helena.— A committee of officers has been ap- 
pointed to consider the musketry system, which has given 
rise to 80 much controversy of late. It consists of Sir James 
Scarlett, prest.; Gens. Hay, Lord W. Paulett, and Sir R. Wal- 
pole, C. H. Ellice, and Col. De Bathe, Scots Fusilier Guards. 
——It is a remarkable fact, says a late London paper, that, 
in the present state of warlike preparations on the continent, 
three of our military attachés at courts principally ccncerned 
are now in England—namely, Col. Hon. St. George Eoley, 
from Vienna; Col. H. H. Crealock, from St. Petersburg; and 
Col. Walker, from Berlin.——The officers of the Coast Bri- 
gade of Artillery have been relieved from all garrison or re- 
gimental duties, except such as relate solely to the men of the 
divisions under their command.——The 11th Hussars will go 
to India.—A vacancy will sbortly occur in the Ist Life 
Guards by theretirement of George Watson, Esq., which will 
be filled by the appointment of the Marquis of Graham, 
eldest son of the Duke of Montrose. 


War Orrice.—Maj.-Gen. Marquis Conyngham, M.P., to the 
rank of Lieut.-Gen.—4th W. I. Regt.: Lieut.-Gen. G. T, Colomb 
to be Col., v. Lieut.-Gen. J. W. Angerstein, deceased. 
Navy. 

In the neighbourhood of the British fisheries in North 
America there are twenty-one British war vessels stationed, 
carrying about 450 guns and 5,000 men.——Prince Alfred has 
joined the Navy Club.—— There was great excitement lately, 
at Gibraltar, at the capture, by the Spaniards, of a Chilian 
merchantman, which, since the declaration of war, has been 
lying at Gibraltar for safety ——Capt. Coles has at length re- 
ceived the sanction of the Admiralty to construct a seagoing 
turretship on his own plans and designs. The Admiralty are 
not to interfere with the building of the vessel, in any way. 
She is to be contracted for by private firms, and their lord- 
ships only reserve to themselves the final approval of the 
plan which may be determined upon by the inventor.—— 
It is stated that the supplementary estimate required to in- 
crease the full and half pay of the medical officers of the 
Navy, and to provide for a more extended and liberal retire- 
ment than is now in existence, will not amount to more than 
from £22,000 to £23,000.— Hon. J. R. Drummond, C.B., has 
been appointed Superintendent at Devonport Dockyard.— 
On the 5th of June there will be a grand dinner at Willis’s 
Rooms to present Capt. Maury with a testimonial, which will 
take the monetary form of 3,000 guineas.——The following 
vessels of the Italian royal navy were reported at anchor in 
Gulf of Spezzia, on the 24th ult.: The Adu iral’s flagsbip, 
Carlo Alberto, 50: Re Galantuomo, 80; Maria Pia, ironclad, 
28; frigate Duca di Genova, 50; Maria Adelaida, 50; frigate 
Euridice, 24; brigantine Zeffro, 14; and gunboat Montebello, 
3; besides 22 corvettes—Commodore De Courcey has suc- 
ceeded Rear Adm. T. Hervey, as Commander of the Leander 
and of tke south division of the British fleet in the Pacific. 
—tThe Cherub, 3, has sailed from Portsmouth tor the West 
India station——The Menai, 22, and the Belvidere, 51, have 
been broken up.——The Cameleon, 17, lately attached to the 
Pacific squadron, has been paid off.——Gratuities of £15 each, 
and medals for long service and exemplary conduct, were 
awarded by the Admiralty to William Tinsley, boatswains 
mate, and Joseph Harper, colour-sergeant Royal Marines 
Light Infantry——The Severn, 35, has arrived home from 
the East Indies. _ 

APPoINTMENTS.—Captains: G. J. Napier, of Terrible, for Canopus 
v Mason, prom; J. E. Commerell to Terrible, v Napier; J. F. 
Ross to Fearl, comd; C. M. Aynesley to Jason, commd; RB. C. 
Mayne to be additional to Fisgard, for service in Nassau, 5, sur 
veying vessel, at Pembroke; H. 8. Hillyar, to Lesistance, 18, at 
Malta, v W. &. Chamberlain, to Asia, for service in Reserve ; J. 
Bythesea, to Duncan, 81, at Halifax.—Commanders: G. R. Wil- 
kinson to Curacoa, additional for surveying duties; C. A. P. V. 
Robiagon to commission Mullet,5; T. H. Lysaght to be ret Capt. 
—Liefitenants: C. H. Wilkinson and G. H. Blake to Lion, #, 
Coast-guard ship, at Greenock ; C. 8. Broome to Duncan ; R. B. 
Wilkinson to Amazon.—Paymasters: H. H. Shanks, to be Secre- 
tary to Lord C. Paget on the Mediterranean Station; A. Whiffen 
to Star, 4; H. Callaway to Jason ; J. J. Moore to Pearl.— Surgeons’ 
Dr. W. B. Dalby to Jmplacable ; J. N. Dick (additional) to Roye 
Adelaide ; J. T. Gabriel to Pearl; W. H. Cameron to Jason.—Eng , 
neers: R. R. Reynolds from Cumberland, for Goliath; Thon? 
Davies, from nd for Atlas; G. C. Scholes to Mullet.—?. 








y, Lt 
G. C. Carrew, late Comm. of the Jndomitable.—In Londop, k. F. 








M.D., to the rank of Deputy Inspector-General of 
Hospitals and Fleets on the Ret List. 
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New Publications. 


In the absence of local publications of sufficient import- 
ance to merit special notice, we here find place for a review, 
or more exactly speaking, a description of the second volume 
of Louis Napoleon’s Life of Cesar, which has at length made 
its appearance in Paris, and which is thus noticed by the Lon- 
don Atheneum : 


After no little Celay, this second instalment of Napoleon’s 
Life of Cesar is made public ; more than a year having elapsed 
between the issue of the first and second volume. Compris- 
ing the events between the appointment of Cesar to the gov- 
ernment of Gaul and the crossing of the Rubicon, this second 
yolume contains some of the most interesting and importaut 
circumstances of the great Roman’s life, from which the im- 
perial author does not fail to deduce political lessons and to 
suggest political parallels, more or less acceptable according 
to the political creed of the reader, but always full of mean- 
ing. The value of this history, indeed, is to be found in its 
reflections. Though the Emperor is well read, the real point 
and pith of his work lie in the modern application of certain 
historic facts, rather than in the mere scholarship. Since the 
publication of the first volume, “ Ceesarism” has become a 
creed and a party-word, and men will look into the pages of 
this present volume as anxiously as they would look into 
those of a Sibylline book—seeking to discover thereby the 
will of the gods and the fate of empires. They will find ma- 
terial for speculation, whichever way they read the imperial 
mind. 

To the antiquary and the historian of Western Europe, 
ghis volume will present an especial interest. It has been 
understood that, for many years, Czesar’s wars in Gaul have 
been a favourite subject ot study with Napoleon the Third, 
and, since he ascended the imperial throne, he has caused ex- 


tensive surveys and excavations to be made on the sites of | Whence he could cover the two banks of the Saone, or fall on 


the principal events related in the “ Commentaries” of the 
= commander, such as could only be made under the 


irections of a powerful and wealthy sovereign. The result| Roman province by the valley of the Rhone, at his pleasure. 


has been in the highest degree important, and the discoveries 
made, especially at Aisle (Alesia) and Puy d’Issolu ( Uzello- 
dunum), are of the utmost interest and importance. 

War against the Transalpine Gauls was one of the things 


which most deeply stirred the popular pulse of Rome. It and, at the head of this second army, entered Cisalpine Gaul 
was a war in which there could be no truce, no alliance, no| by way of the Alps, fighting his passage through the hostile 


amalgamation, but which must end in the absolute subjuga- 


tion of one or the other of the combatants; it was, at first,|@ battle was fought and the Helvetii were defeated on the 
not ¢o much a war for national aggrand:zement as for national | banks of the Saone. But, pursuing them too ardently, Cesar 
existence—the struggle between organization and individua- | fell into trouble himself; and the burbarians, proud of re- 
lity rather than between civilization and barbarism ; wherein | pulsing 4,000 men with 500 cavalry, grew bold, and harassed 
was to be proved the greater value of discipline or of indivi-| ‘he Roman army not a little. After a time came the decisive 
dual heroism, of organizing law or of free-acting personality. | battle of Bibracte, where the son and daughter of Orgetorix 
For the Gauls, if “ barbarians,” according to the language of | were made prisoners, and where the slaughter was £0 great 

They that “ the Gaulish emigration wss reduced to 130,000 indivi- 


the time, were scarcely savages, as we use the term. 


had manufactures, arts, arms, and ornamental graces; they 3 << : : 
had laws, and a religion, social distinctions, traditions, faith,| Pursuit; and then, broken, dispirited, acknowledging their 
a social polity, a national belief, and a strong, if clannish | defeat, and morally, as well as personally, vanquished, the 
and localized, national aspiration ; and they had the power of | Helvetii gave themselves up, and tendered their submission. 

wth; but they were isolated, and without the welding| With the exception of about 6,000 of the Verbigeni, who, at- 
force of organization. And so they fell, as said Napoleon the | tempting to escape, were put to the sword or sold as slaves, 
First, must fall peoples lying so loosely individual before the | the vanquished Helvetii received a free pardon on certain 


compact force of discipline. And it was well for the world 


say? Napoleon, that they fell, and that Rome stood. “ If| Dative country, and rebuild their towns and villages; and, 
Cesar had been vanquished by the Helvetii or the Germans, | because they had no provisions, the Allobroges were com- 
syho can say what Rome would have become, assailed by in- | manded to furnish them with corn. “These measures were 
numerabie Lordes flinging themselves at will into Italy ?” In | for the purpose of not leaving Helvetia without inhabitants, 
that case we should have lost the lower Empire and all its| the fertility of the soil being sufficient to attract the Germans 


glories. 


Thus, no war excited popular enthusiasm so much as this|/imitaries of the Roman province.” The Boii, known for 
against the-Gauls, and no victory obtained such signal ho- their brilliant valour, were allowed to establish themselves 
nours. Though Pompey carried the Roman eagies to the | in the country of the Aidui, who had asked to receive them, 
borders of the Caspian Sea, and doubled the revenues of the | #24 who gave them the lands lying between the Allier and 
State by the imposts laid on the vanquished, and though the] the Loire. This battle of Bibracte was one of the most im- 

portant and decisive of the time, as it was one of the most 
terrible and one of the most sanguinary.— 70 be continued. 


Senate decreed him the then extraordinary honour of a ten 
days’ triumph for his reward—the longest yet accorded— 
Cesar had fifteen and even twenty days given to him for his 
victories over the rude barbarians beyond the Alps, and for 
sixty days the people offered sacrifices iu honour of the great 


things then done. Great in value to themselves—great in re-| _ 


lation to the national life and national future of Rome, rather 
thanin the glory of the conquest pictorially considered— 
great, in that the foe vanquished was the most formidable of 
all threatening Rome and the Romans—by just so much, 
therefore, was Cesar honoured and his victories extolled. 
Not, then, for the ignoble desire of booty, according to Sue- 
tonius, pleads the Emperor Napoleon the Third, nor for sel- 
fish ambition seeking to gain the supreme power by means 
of civil war, as say other historians, did Czesar undertake these 
wilsome wars. Those who so accuse him “ judge of events 
after their final result, instead of coolly appraising the causes 
which have produced them.” - 
The whole responsibility of the civil war succeeding the 
Gaulish victories lies with Pompey, says the imperial author; 
in no manner does it rest with Cesar. For though the latter 
“had his eyes incessantly fixed on his enemies at Rome, he 
none theless pursued his conquestswithout subordinating them 
to his personal interests.” And he adds, “If Caesar had ac- 
cepted the government of Gaul in the sole thought of creating 
for himself an army devoted to his designs, we must admit 
that a general so experienced would, to inaugurate a civil 
war, have taken the most simple of the measures suggested 
by prudence ; instead of separating himself from his army, he 
would have kept it near him, or at least within reach of Italy, 
and spread out so that it could be re-assembled immediately : 
ofthe immense booty gathered from Gaul he would have 
preserved enough to detray the cost of the war.” He did just 
the reverse of all this; sending two of his legions to Pompe 
under the pretext of the Parthian expedition, he undertoo 
to disband his troops if Pompey would also disband his, and 
when he arrived at Ravenna he was at the head of but one 
legion, having left the others beyond the Alps dispersed be- 
tween the Sambre and the Sadne. He offered Pompey a 
frank reconciliation ; and it was only when he saw his ad- 
vances repulsed and his enemies plotting his ruin, that he 
boldly confronted the forces of the Senate and passed the 
Rubicon. ‘ It was not, then, the supreme power which Cesar 
went to seek in Gaul, but the pure and lofty glory which at- 
taches itself to a national war, made in the traditional inter- 
ests ofthe country.” . 
a history, the Emperor’s relation of Ceesar’s war in Gaul 

is one of considerable merit. With the advantage of using all 
the most recent labours of scholars on the subject, and ot his 
Own surveyors above ground and excavators underneath, he 
has cleared up many obscure points, and given au accuracy 
to the narrative far beyond what was presented by any pre- 
vious work. After a well-digested introductory chapter on 
the state of Gaul in the time of Cesar, we are introduced to 


into his new government to meet the invasion of the Hel- 
vetii. 
Hemmed up in their narrow territory where life was diffi- 


ploits, and always desirous of establishing themselves in the 

south of Gaul, the Helvetii set out to invade the Roman pro- 

vince towards the spring of 696. Bent on conquest and emi- 

gration, and stirring up certain neighbouring tribes to follow 

their example, they assembled their chariots and beasts of 
burden, and, to destroy all power of return, burned their 

towns and villages and all the corn which they could not 
carry away with them, after haviog supplied themselves with 
three months’ provisions. Cesar, since he had received the 
command, had been kept in Rome by internal dissensions ; 
but when, suddenly, news came of this Helvetian invasion, 

he set out to meet the danger in such haste that he reached 
Geneva in eight days. Neither Helvetii nor Romans being 
thoroughly prepared at the moment, both were driven into 
negotiations and temporizations, of which Cesar made good 
use—a fortnight’s delay gained by his own diplomacy enabling 
him to fortify the left bank of the Rhone, between Lake Le- 
man and the Jura, and to concentrate the troops he had 
brought with him, or levied throughout the province ; so that, 
when the deputies returned with their request to be allowed 
to pass through the country of the Allobroges, the Roman 
general was in a position to refuse, and the war began. Re- 
pulsed in their endeavours tu force the passage of the Rhone, 
there only remained to them the narrow defiles across the 
country of the Sequani, the Pas de l’Ecluse; and the .duan 
Dumunorix was sent to ask the permission of the inhabitants 
for the passage of the Helvetii—which was granted, and rati- 
fied by the exchange of hostages, This, then, was the point 
which Cesar had to oppose; and the necessarily slow move- 
ment of so great a mass of people gave him time to take his mea- 
sures deliberately. He pitched his camp near the confluence 
of the Rhone and the Saone on the heights of the Sathonay, 


the flank of the Helyetii when on their march towards the 
river, or hinder them, if even they crossed it, from entering the 


Here he was joined by Labienus and his troops—thus raising his 
army to six legions ; but, not deeming this a sufficient force, 
he left Labienus in command, ard dashed into Italy, where 
he raised two other legions, assembled them from Aquileia, 


tribes opposing him. After some vain attempts at negotiation, 


duals.” They fled in disorder, the victorious Romans in 


conditions, one of which was that they should return to their 


from beyond the Rhine, who would thus become troublesome 
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and an “American Panther,” No, 429. 
subjects some of the artists do better. 


sented with a good deal of technical skill. 


Carleton, 
FP. A, Brady. 


It is painted almost in 


ever, is very ineffective, and the picture ‘might be greatly im- 
proved by breaking that portion of it with suggestive hints 


cult and population overcrowded, proud of their ancient ex- of accessories. “ Partridges,” No. 138, by H. Searle, is rather 


monotonously treated ; the artist might have devised a better 
back-ground than the brown wood-work against which the 
birds hang. While on the subject of game, we will record 
our testimony to the excellence of a chromo-lithograph of 
ruffed grouse, No. 17, set down as “ Partridges” in the cata- 
logue. This specimen of colour-painting is a fac-simile of a 
water-colour drawing by Gilbert Burling, and is the produc- 
tion of M. Julius Bien, by whom this charming branch of 
lithographic art has been brought to great perfection. 

Among the drawings in the corridor, one entitled to great 
praise is “ The Wrestlers,” No. 107, a study in the antique 
School, by B. Irwin. The difficulties of foreshortening and 
strained muscular action have been very well overcome in 
this chalk drawing, which is executed with a broad and firm 
touch. A“ Pencil Study from Nature,” No. 8, by James D. 
Smillie, is notable for breadth of effect combined 
with finish, and there is a touch of truthful study in 
the “Fallen Oak,’ No. 28, a percil drawing by B. B. 
G. Stone. A portrait, in crayon, cf a lady, by A. Law- 
rie, No. 103, is notable for force of character and great soft- 
ness of texture. The water-colour “ Study of a Head,” No. 66, 
by Merignen, is marred by the introduction or a blue far too 
prononcé into the flesh tints. We like better the “ Study of 
Mushrooms,” No. 9, a pretty little water-colour drawing by the 
same artist. The “ Piferare,” No. 92, by H. Van Ingen, is a 
water-colour drawing with some good colour ; but we are near- 
ly as much sated with these Italian bagpipers of the studio as 
with their organ-grinding compatriots of the street. A good 
water-colour drawing, although contributed only as a speci- 
men of architectural design, is that of a “Town House, Col- 
umbia street, Brooklyn,” No. 27, by Calvert Vaux. “Sum- 
mer Flowers,” No. 3, is a subject very delicately treated by 
Mr. Carson. No. 4, a water-colour of “ Flowers,” by Mr. E. 
Edge, is rather deficient in that purity of colour which is indis- 
pensable to success in handling subjects of this class. 

Taking a miscellaneous view of the galleries, mentally, we 
reca)] a “ Country Fair in the North of France,” No. 97, by 
J. M. Culverhouse. The best we can say of this picture is 
that it is painted with considerable neatness of touch. There 
is nothing of rustic character in it, though, most of the per- 
sonages looking as if they had been “ got up” for a city ball. 
The “ Suspicious Note,” No. 108, is chiefly remarkable as an 
illustration of what a hanging committee can do,—when they 
are put to it. We fail to perceive the absolute necessity 
of placing such pictures as this upon the line. W. 8. 
Mount has infused some life into his “ Esquimaux Dog,” 
No. 115, but he has failed to do so with regard to the horse’s 
hind leg so strangely introduced into the picture. The‘ Cloud 
Towers” of E. Benson, No. 140, is all sapphire and alabaster 
in colour, and is by no means in the artist’s best vein. In the 
“Story of Mobile Bay,” No. 195, by A. W. Warren, there is 
some vigorous handling. The old man is a good bit of cha- 
racter, and the action of the sailor lad is full of epirit. “ The 
Attic Philosophers” is the punning title of No. 214, by W. 
D. Washington. It represents a garret room, in which an old 
woman is busily engaged at a washing-tub, while a little girl 
reads to her. This picture is cleverly composed, and some of 
the furniture and other accessories are well painted. There 
is a spick-and-span-new look about everything, though, that 
hardly accords with the humble life of such attic philosophers 
as those represented. Nevertheless the picture is one of con- 
siderable promise, and we expect to see something much bet- 


aan ET ag ag agua A sel ~ | ter from the artist, at some future exhibition. Whittredge’s 
Journal for May......... Virtue, Yorston, and Co. picture of “The Arbour,” No. 163, displays many of the ex- 


cellences of the artist. There is a soft, tender, light through- 
out it, and the flowers are touched with great delicacy and 
truth. The “ Monk in Tuscany” of E. Vedder, No. 238, is far 
below the standard of works exhibited by this artist in former 
years: The excessive blackness of the shadows impart a dis- 


A large seapiece by R. Swain Gifford, “ Stormy weather at| agreeable heaviness to the picture, and the same fault is 
Naushon Island,” No. 408, is not without a certain wild|obvious in many of those lately painted by this ar- 
poetry of the winds and the waters. 
monochrome, however, and is somewhat sooty in general | Alphabet,” No. 243. It reveals a pretty yuung girl, engaged 
effect. A small picture! by the late James A. Suydam, “ Foggy | with smiling earnestness in teaching a little boy. This pic- 
Morning, L. I.” is: full cf pearly tones and truthful atmos- | ture will improve in time, when the excessive floridness of the 
pheric effects. Judging by certain pictures on the wall of the | flesh tints has toned down a little. ‘“ A Scene in Ohio,” No. 
Academy, a school in which to study animal life seems to be|284, by J. O. Eaton, may be a veritable likeness of the 
sadly needed here. Grandville used to pass hours and days| view. What it needs, though, is light, an clement which 
in making studies of the beasts and birds in the Jardin des | some landscape painters of the country and period seem ra- 
Plantes, and Doré, as we learn from alate French paper, is | ther inclined to ignore. Give us more light, pray—fiat luz. 
often to be seen there now, sketch-btok in hand: and so of| No. 300 is an excellent study of “Cherries,” by Miss V. 
Landseer, whose figure at the Zoological Gardens must have | Granberry, juicy in treatment and rich in colour. In his 
been as familiar to the keepers as the face of the great lion.| picture entitled “ Drifling,’ No. 375, W. J. Hennessy has 
The fruit of such study is seen in the works of these artists. | given us too much absolute and unconditional blue. In other 
By and by, perhaps, when a Zoological Garden has been | respects the picture is a charming one, full of the tender sen- 
added to the attractions of Central Park, we shall have fewer|timent of the twilight hour. E. Moran’s large picture, 
such ill-drawn heads as those of an “American Deer,” No. |“ Launching the Life Boat,” No. 379, is better for spirit and 
In dead. game | action than forcolour. ‘ The Sea Shore at Sunset,” No. 373, 
The models are more | by the same artist, is very luminous and effective, though 
tractable, it must be said, than are those of the artist who| seemingly loaded to excess, It appears to us that both these 
strives to take his animals alive, and every butcher’s stall is| pictures are deserving of a better position than that vouchsafed 
Thus, in a small picture of| to them, respectively. Edwin White, in his picture of the 
“Game,” No. 482, by E. Terry, fur and feather are repre-|“ First Printing of the Bible,” No. 897, introduces us to a very 
Two studies | earnest group of proof-readers—Guttenberg, Faust, and others. 
of dead quail, Nos. 207 and 260, by J. H. Cafferty, are also| The interior, which is well painted, has a decidedly Faustish 
entitled to praise for the bold manner in which they are| appearance, and is suggestive of another “ black art” besides 
handled, although force rather than delicacy marks the touch | that of printing. 
by which the effect of plumage is produced. “ Dog and 


tist. S.J. Guy exhibits a very charming little picture, “ The 


Taking a glance at the Sculpture Room, we see nothing 


Game,” No. 256, by E. Terry, is a truthful study and is com- | there that pleases us better than Rogers’s “Uncle Ned’s School” 











posed with skill. The smvoth, greenish back-ground, how-|a very characteristic and life-like little group of negroes, large 
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and small. The small full-length figure of W. C. Bryant, 
seated, is cleverly modelled, but the likeness has not been 
well caught. There is a fine, massive, portrait bust by Launt 
Thompson, No. 527, and Brackett’s bust of the late Rufus W. 
Choate is entitled to praise for its truthfulness and spirit. 
The largest work in the room is the “ Falling Gladiator,” No, 
542, by W. Rimmer. It is modelled with careful study, and 
would run well into bronze. 

Tn closing these rambling notes of ours upon the forty-first 
annual exhibition of the National Academy of Design, it is 
perhaps proper for us to say that, if our critical remarks upon 
the works exhibited have been hasty, they were necessarily 
so on account of our limited space. We have recorded our 
opinion, candidly, upon such pictures as appeared to us to be 
most worthy of note ; and, when truth has compelled us to 
disapproval rather than to praise, we trust that our remarks 
will be taken in good part by the artists to whom they were 
applied—from each and all of whom we hope to see more 
careful and thoroughly studied works at next year’s exhibi- 
tion. 

“THE FAVOURITE OF FORTUNE.” 


Dramatis Person&.—lst Intelligent Person ; 2nd Intelligent 
Person (his friend); Other People; Elderly Gentleman and 
Wife.—Scene—in the stalls. 

act 1, 

1st Intelligent Person. Pretty scene, eh? 

His Friend. Yes. 

Mr. Sothern (as Frank Annerley, says sarcastically). Not 
when the wind blows. [Arranges music. 

Mr. Rogers (as Major Price). But in the time of the Re- 

eat—— 

. [Somebody takes him away. A lapse of twenty minutes 
is supposed to occur, during which the piece pro- 

. gresses, and Miss Kate Saville sits on a music stool. 

1st Intelligent Person (as Act Lends). I hope he'll marry 
Nelly Moore. 

His Friend (ungallantly but honestly). I’m afraid it will be 
Miss Kate Saville. (Suddenly). Do you think Rogers is any- 
one in disguise? 

Intelligent person (scornfully). Pooh! 

(Ead ot Act 1.) 
ENTR’ACTE. 

1st Intelligent Person (after examining his playbill). Hum! 
who's the Favourite of Fortune ? 

His Friend (looking at his bill). Well, 1 seppose—er—er— 
(doubtfully) Sothern? eh ? 

Intelligent Person (with uncertainty). Ah, ye-es (knowing- 
ly). But we haven’t see Fox Bromley yet. 

His Friend. Oh, no, of course not. 

[Hopes for no particular reason that Fox Bromley will 
be the Favourite of Fortune. 

1st Intelligent Person (wishing to make up his mind on the 
point). Full of epigram, though ? 

His Friend (doubtfully). Ye-es. (Apologetically.) But I 
always laugh at Buckstone. 

1st Intelligent Person (hardly satisfied with the answer, 
tries to recollect instances of epigrams in the first Act, and 
fails). That was good about (considers)—about wine in a 
bottle—Buckstone, you know, said it. 

His Friend. Ob, yes! (Doesn’t remember it.) Yes, that 
wasn’t bad. 

1st Intelligent Person (dissatisfied with his Friend, himself, 
and the epigram). What wasit? “Port always leaks in a 
corked bottle.” Yer, that was—— 

His Friend (who vaguely remembers something of the sort). 
Yes, that was funny. (Decisively.) Ob, it is very well writ- 
ten ; (thenas an an afterthought,) Rogers is n’t bad, is he? 

Ist Intelligent Person. Regers? ob, (refers to bill,) oh, yes, 
Major Price. Yes, (uncertainly,) ye-es. (Decisively, to save 
trouble.) Ob, yes, very good. 

. His Friend (trying his first idea again nervously). I 
shouldno’t wonder if he’s somebody in disguise—— 

Intelligent person (who sees the impossibility of disguising 
Rogers, says scornfully). Pooh! 


ACT II. 


1st Intelligent Person, Pretty scene? 
His Friend. Yes. 
[Fox Bromley appears and is mixed up with the action. 
Mr. Sothera (looking epigrams at Mrs. Lorrington). But 
he sometimes refuses to go. ™ 
[Plucks a flower. 
Mr. Buckstone (as Tom Sutherland). I’m shrewd. 
[Winks at audience; roars of laughter. 
Fox Bromley (pretending to pick up a caterpillar). We 
are as we are made—— 
Mr. Rogers (as Major Price.) But in the time of the Re- 
gent—— [Is taken away by somebody. 
Fox Bromley (the villain of the piece.) I wouldn’: hurt a 


worm. 

Intelligent Person in Stalls (making a happy hit.) He’slike 
Count Fosco in the “ Woman in White.” 

His Friend (struck with the similarity.) So heis, (After 
a little thought he hits upon another happy idea.) Miss Wi- 
therby’s exactly like that foolish girl in “ Oar Mutual Friend.” 

Intelligert Person (annoyed with his friend for copying his 
original idea.) No, 1 don’t see that. (Determines to crush 
all future suggestions and discoveries.) But the plot is a mix- 
ture of “ My Aunt’s” history ia “ David Copperfield,” with a 
character from the “ Woman in White ;” perhaps (to humour 
his friend), a dash of Dickens’s Mrs. Boffin, and the silly girl 
what’s-her name, then there’s a reminiscence of Cousin Feenix 
in Dombey and Son, a strong suspicion of Bulwer’s Money in 
the hero and heroine, and a flavour ot Miss Braddon in Mrs. 
Lorrington’s Secret Marriage. 

[Several people turn round and frown at Intelligent Per- 


son. 
(End of Act IL) 
ENTR’ACTE. 


Friend of Intelligent Person (who now looks to him for 
information on all points.) But who is the Favourite of For. 


tune 

Intelligent Person. I don’t know. 

[Several other people in stalls look at their playbills and 
ask “ Who is the Favourite of Fortune?’ 
ACT IIL 

Intelligent Person. Pretty scene, eh? 

His Friend. Yes, (Referring to bill.) All the scenes are 
in or about Mrs. Lorrington’s villa. 

Intelligent Person. I suppose we shall go all over the house 
if the piece lasts long enough. 


[Elderly Gentleman in front hears and repeats this re- 
—_ = his own to his wife who replies, “ Hush, 
ion’t |” 
Mr. Buckstone. I’m shrewd. 
[Audience roar. 
Fox Bromley. We are as we are made—— 
Mr. Rogers. But in the time of the Regent—— 
[Somebody takes him away. 
(End of Act IIL.) 
ACT Iv. 


Intelligent Person. It’s not bad, is it ? 
His Friend. No; not many epigrams in it after the first 


Act. 
ey Person (who has forgotten all about the epi- 
grame.) No. 

His Friend. Who’s the Favourite of Fortune ? 

a Person. Ob, I suppose—er—Buckstone—or—or 
Nelly Moore—or—— 

His Friend (undecidedly). It’s not Fox Bromley, of course ? 

Intelligent Person. No; we shall see in this Act. 

End of Act IV.) 

Intelligent Person. Not so good as Lord Dundreary. 

His Friend. What had all those other people got to do with 
the piece ? 

Intelligent Person (annoyed). I don’t know. (Dwelling on 
arecollection with pleasure.) But there were some epigrams 
in the first Act. 

They take up their hats and get their coats from the 
stall-keeper. 

His Friend (puzzled). But who’s the Favourite of Fortune? 

[Several people, waiting in the hall, are interested and 


listen. 
Intelligent Person (pocketing his bill.) Ob, 1 know. (With 
an air of authority, and loudly fom every one to hear.) It’s 
evidently, Rogers. 
[People look at one another ; ladies determine to refer to 
their programmes ; gentlemen would like to dispute 


the point. Carriages and cabs arrive; red fire from 
— Exeunt Intelligent Person and Friend.— 
unch, 





THE ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE COUNT 
BISMARCK. 


The scene and the circumstances were dramatic ; and though 
the assassin’s bullet missed its mark the curtain fell upon a 
aeped tragedy. On Monday evening Count Von Bismarck 

ad been paying a visit to his royal master. He was return- 
ing homeward along the most magnificent thoroughfare in 
Europe. The great Unter den Linden is like a vast Waterloo- 
place—a Waterloo-place lengthene:! and broadened to majes- 
tic proportions, with a double row of lindens stretching along 
beside either parapet, with palaces, theatres, vast hotels, glit- 
teriug shops, and brilliant cafés lining either side. The eques- 
trian statue of the great Frederick occupies a conspicuous 
position midway in the street. One end of the street is closed 
by a bridge on which groups and statues of marble gleam 
white in the sun; the other extremity is bounded by the 
great Brandenburg gate, which opens on the Thiergarten, and 
is surmounted by the famous group of horses which Napo- 
leon in his pride carried off to Paris, and which the Allies, in 
their day of triumph, brought back again to Berlin. Alon 
this street, crowded at that early hour of the evening, passe 
the tall figure of Count Von Bismarck. Every one recogniz- 
ed the remarkable face, with its perpetually sardonic expres- 
sion and its deeply set lines. Half way up the street a young 
man, a mere stripling, walked a few paces bebind the Min- 
ister, as if following him out of common curiosity, then sud- 
denly pulled a revolver from his pocket, and fired two shots 
at the figure before him. The attempt has not even the poor 
redeeming courage of the bravo, which was displayed by that 
of Ravaillac, or that of Balthazar Gerard. The assassin did 
not meet his foe face to face, but fired from behind. Neither 
had Blind the nerve of these renowned assassins. His miser- 
able hand must have shaken like a leaf blown down in the 
neighbouring Thiergarten, although we are sorry to have to 
say that it was a hand which once won prizes at our own 
honest and manly rifle contests at Wimbledon. Bismarck in 
& moment turned and seized his enemy. He behaved with a 
courage and composure which extort our admiration. He 
held the assassin by the wrist,and though Blind actually 
fired three shots while the iron gripe of the powerful Prussian 
Minister was on his arm, his intended victim held him so that 
every shot must fire wide of the mark. Whatever Bismarck’s 
defects, want of courage and nerve was certainly never rank- 
ed among them even by his worst enemies ; but on this occa- 
sion he displayed a coolness and promptitude which would 
have done honour to a veteran soldier. Fortunately for him- 
self, he is a man of sinewy frame, and his opponent was soon 
helpless in his grasp. The wretched fanatic Blind was given 
into custody, and Count Von Bismarck walked away with 
the full consciousness that his enemy had only done hima 
service. It was like conferring a new patent of nobility on 
him. It was more; it was paying a t'ibute which of late 
assassination has usually reserved for the sovereigns and 
rulers of States. It is only fair to Bismarck to say that he 
went through the ordeal with infinitely more dignity than 
was shown the other day by the Emperor of Russia, who 
first seized his intended assassin by the hair, and then shout- 
ed for help, and then began to cry for joy at his own safety. 
Count Von Bismarck, people say, walked along under the 
shadow of the linden-rows, when he had given his assailant 
into custody, calm, unconcerned, sarcastic as ever—as if no- 
thing particular had happened, as if he had only just been 
dissolving an Ley wy Parliament, or disposing of his 
customary champagne luncheon. 

The affair after all might have been Jittle more than a farce. 
But it soon reverted to its original character. The wretched 
creature who attempted the murder, and who, we regret to 
learn, is so nearly related to a distinguished German exile 
against whose personal honour and integrity no word has 
ever been breathed—the wretched Blind crowned his at- 
tempted murder by suicide. While in prison he contrived to 
stab himself several times in the throat; and the news of his 
death reached London almost simultaneously with the news 
of his arrest.— London Star. 


———_>____—_ 


Jomn Buu as A ConTINENTAL TRAVELLER.—It is won- 
drous how the genus homo, in the shape of honest Jokn Bull, 
together with fire. Bull, Bull junior, and the Misses Bull 
change their deportment at home and abroad. Permit me to 
introduce my readers into the bosom of the Jinks family, who 
live at Labernum{Park, somewhere within easy reach of town, 
so that Jinks senior, in company with his hopeful son and 
future partner, can reach his place of business by ten A. M. 
every morning. The Jinks family are at breakfast; Jinks 





pere,@ hale, hearty, good-looking Englishman of fifty years 


or thereabouts, has got hold of the Times, which he is airi 
before the fire, previous to digesting the money article, - yr 
Jinks presides with matronly grace at the tea urn, fat fi ~ 
and forty. Adolphus, a peebteshing young fellow, dren’ 
neatly, is attending to the wants of his sisters, and cuties 
bread for the family, whilst the young ladies, of the ioe 

seventeen and eighteen, look very good specimens of pyr “ 
cheerful English girls. Now, although Jinks, senior a 
his money in straw bonnets, and madame was once dee in 
the mystery of cream and butter, in a farm somewhere oe 
of the Tweed, until her fair proportions captivated the heart 
of the too sensitive straw bonnet manufacturer—in spite of 
this, I say, Jinks and Mrs. J. pass muster in society ; and 
Eon and the best masters have made what they Teally are of 
the junior members of the fumily—a gentlemanly young fe 
low and very ladylike girls. So much for the Jinkses at home. 
But the Jinkses have determined to spend the Trecess—time 
devoted to what Mrs. Jinks calls “change”—on the Conti 
nent; and by some unaccountable means, which [ never 
could account for, no sooner are the Jinks family across the 
Channel than their characters appear to undergo a complete 
change, and a change by no means for the better. 

Whether it be that Continental living disagrees with them 
or that they feel the want of their draught beer, I know not’ 
but that they become most ridiculous and disagreeable is the 
greatest certainty. Young Jinks, than whom when at home 
no one can be more gentlemanly and unaffected, suddenly 
becomes rude and vulgar, or stiff and starched ; he dresses in 
the “loudest” fashion, interrupts cathedral services with jj). 
timed remarks, and,glass in eyeand “Murray” in hand, criticises 
everything, about which he knows absolutely nothing, with the 
air of a connoisseur. Noonecan mistake young Jinks when 
he enters a café, for he struts as if the whole place belonged 
to him. He knows perfectly well it is usual to take off one’s hat 
to our dame du comptoir and the assembled guests, but no, he 
is a free and enlightened Englishman, and won't ; and finally, 
although the waiter speaks to him in his own language, he 
persists in using his diabolical French. So much for young 
Jinks. But if young Jinks is ridiculous, his sisters are eye, 
more 80, for with their dresses tucked up half-way to their 
hips, and petticoats so short that their sturdy English legs are 
exposed to the public gaze, they go flaunting about trom 
morning to night, staring into shop windows, and making 
themselves as conspicuous as possible. Now, if these same 
young ladies could only hear the comments which are made 
upon their dress, &c., as they flounce past the Café Rich, where 
roués do congregate, they would shake a reef out of their 
petticoats, and Jet down their dresses a few inches for very 
shame. 

As to Mr. and Mrs. Jinks—cold, supercilious, and discon. 
tented—they appear only to exist to give trouble, or to do 
duty as human refrigerators. To hotel keepers they are at 
the same time a blessing and a curse ; they always want their 
meals at unseasonable hours, and order dishes that are out of 
season. These people never consult anyone’s comfort but 
their own, and reduce everything to a money level.— Queen, 





A Lrrerary Abusk WELL REBUKED.—It is too much the 
custom of authors and authoresses of three-volume novels to 
paint the daughters of our nobility as merely empty dolls, 
with no other passion save for dress, and no other ainbition 
than to procure a rich husband and a large establishment. A 
falser calumny never was uttered, for all the feminine virtues 
are as much compatible with high birth as with ladies of the 
middle class of society. But as one example is better thana 
dozen precepts, I will quote it, as endorsing my views. A 
short time back a young lady, whose marriage excited a great 
deal of sensation, from her rare personal attractions and ami- 
able disposition, was united to a nobleman far older than her- 
self and of fabulous wealth. The bridegroom lavished on his 
bride all the choicest treasures of the East, in the shape of 
jewels, cashmeres, and ornaments of every description. In 
fact, he was a second Monte Christo as regards generosity, 
and it might have been supposed he could have gone no fur- 
ther to display his devotion to her. But the limit of his love 
was not exhausted, as the other day he placed in her henda 
set of the most magnificent emeralds that were to be found in 
the metropolis, Thanking him for them, she observed to her 
lord and master, “ These are very handsome ; they must have 
cost a large sum of money.” “ Merely five thousand guineas,” 
he sepliel. “] would much rather have had the money in- 
stead,’ was her observation. ‘“ Why?” interrogated the no- 
bleman. “ You have every luxury the world can purchase; 
you cannot want money.” ‘“ Well,” the noble lady answered, 
“T have been thinking my mother is very slenderly provided 
for under her marriage settlement, and if anything were to 
happen to my father I know not how she would get on. Will 
you, therefore, change these emeralds into money, and give it 
to me for her?” It is needless to say her request was instant- 
ly complied with, and the lady within a very short time pre- 
sented her mother with the title-deeds of a freehold in Belgra- 
via. An act like this is as creditable to the donor as the re- 
ceiver, and as no names are given, the privacy of domestic 
life cannot be said to be violated.— Cor. Field. 





. 

Gop AND Sitver.—The value of the gold imported into 
the United Kingdom in the three months ending the 3lst of 
March this year was computed at £2,425,989, as compared 
with £2,651,287 in 1865, and £4,108,840 in 1864 (correspond- 
ing periods). The value of the exports of gold from the Uni- 
ted Kingdom in the three months ending the 31st of March 
this year was computed at £1,396,364, as compared with 
£1,470,514 in 1865, and £3,811 806 in 1864 (corresponding pe- 
riods.) The value of the silver imported into the United 
Kingdom in the three months ending the 31st of March this 

ear was computed at £2,193,182, as compared with £1,770 238 
in 1865, and £3,639,590 in 1864 (corres veneny | aner ay The 
value of the silver exported trom the United ingdom to the 
81st of March this year was computed at £2,442,858, as com- 
pared with £1,515,005 in 1865, and £3,511,480 in 1864 (corres- 
ponding periods.) —Hraminer. 





An Artesian VoLcano.—Venice journals contain ac 
counts of a singular phenomenon which has just taken place 
in that city. Works had been for some time past going 00 
in the garden adjoining the St. Angese Church for boring a0 
Artesian well, and a depth of 160 ft. had been reached, when 
a rumbling noise was heard underground, and almost imme- 
diately after a colamn of water, of the diameter of the well, 
spouted forth to the height of the neighbouring houses. The 
liquid was accompanied with smoking masses of slimy matter 
and ashes, which emitted a suffocating smell of gas. Engi- 
neers at once commenced works to make a channel for the 
water, as the ground had become saturated, and the walls of 
the churches and houses around were beginning to crack. 
The latter were in q ev ted by their inhabi- 
tants. The eruption continued until midnight; but, in the 
meantime, about 100 tons of sand and other earthy matter h 
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up. The cause of this occurrence was, no doubt, 
a eaeive y- Bes of gas compressed in the strata till it 
found an issue in the orifice made in boring the well. 





RFLUITY.—A new disease, to which Dr. Cattani 

cA on name of Acetonemie, has been described in the 

ied de Pharmacie. It is thought to be produced by the 

‘on of a chemical compound called acetone in the sys- 

tem. This arises from the fermentation of organic matter, 

d especially of grape sugar, in the stomach. The disease 

sometimes, though not often, proves fatal in a few houre. The 
remedies are purgatives and stimulants. 





InTeRESTING DiscovERY AT JERUSALEM.—The  7yroler 

“mmen contains an account of the recent discovery of a sub- 
terranean chapel, nea#the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. It 
js the one often mentioned by ancient writers as that of Maria 
Minor, founded during the reign of Charlemagne, and to 
which was attached a convent for Benedictine nuns, and a 
residence for female pilgrims. It had ofien been searched for, 
put always in vain. The present discovery is entirely due to 
the energetic researches of Signor Carlo Guarmani, director 
of the French post-office at Jerusalem. The church contains 
three aisles, separated by rows of pillare, and terminating in 
separate apsides. The centre is spanned by a dome, under 
which are still visible the oratories of the nuns. Though en- 
tirely covered by the soi!, which has now been carefully re- 
moved, the building has suffered no injury to any extent, and 
jsstill nearly perfect.— Builder. 





Tut New Act on Parwiamenrary Oatus.--The Act to 
amend the law relating to Parliamentary oaths was yesterday 
issued, having received the Royal assent on Monday. It recites 
that one uniform oath should be taken by members ot both 
Houses of Parliament on taking their seat in every Parliament. 
The oath is, “ I, A B, do swear that I will be faithful and bear 
trae allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and I do faith- 
fally promise to maintain and support the succession to the 
Crown as the same stands limited and settled by virtue of the 
Act passed in the reign of William IIL, entitled, * An Act for the 
limitation of the Crown and better securing the rights and liber- 
ties of the subject and the subsequent Acts of Union with Scot- 
Jand and Ireland.’”” The name of the Sovereign for the time 
being is to be used in the oath, The oath now appointed is to 
be taken in every Parliament by members of both Houses. “If 
any member of the House of Peers votes by himself or his proxy 
in the House of Peers, or sits as a Peer during any debate in the 
said House without having made and subscribed the oath hereby 
appointed he shall tor every such offence be subject to a penalty 
of £500, to be recovered by action in one of Her Majesty’s Su- 
perior Courts at Westminster, and if any member of the House 
of Commons votes as such in the said House, or sits during any 
debate after the Speaker has been chosen without having made 
and subscribed the oath hereby appointed he shall be subject to 
alike penalty for every such offence, and in addition to such 
penalty his seat shall be vacated in the same manner as if he 
were dead.” Several acts and parts from Charles II. to the 23d 
aud 24th Victoria are repealed. 





OverwoRKED AmeRICGANS.—The Round Table thus discourses : 
—“Asa people we try todo too much. There is one constant 
strain and effort to go higher—further, to be greater—richer. 
Young men are brought forward into places of responsibility that 
are too much for them. Their ambition is excited by every pos- 
sible motive, and they grow gray and old when they ought to be 
fresh and light-hearted. Young women are hurried into society 
and to the use of its wretched artificeslong before they are ready 
to sustain so much care and anxiety. Instead of freshness and 
buoyancy, they are weighed down with discontent and peevish 
repining, and they are old five years before they ought to have 
any place in society. And not only is this contagion of work 
and progress the curse of the young, but it bears down with in- 
tensified force upon those who have been longer in the harness. 
The struggle is to get rich at thirty-five and then “retire.” So 
far in this country, those men who have “ retired’ early have 
generally carried with them a-broken-down constitution, a diz- 
arranged physical condition which no rest, no money, can 
repair. 

The remedy for this state of things is the suggestion of plainest 
sense. The English have learned it most fully. and, as a conse- 
quence, they live better, longer, and happier. What is needed 
is more moderation in work, and more intermingling of daily 
labour with pleasant recreation. The physical part of our being 
must be attended to as we go along, not once in a year at some 
resort of fashion. We must be satisfied with less, and thus shall 
we have more real happiness. We need more quiet, less chafing 
and worry. In this way will all the forces of life have a better 
opportunity to perform their varied functions, and we shall be a 
nation of happier, healthier, and more buoyant men and wouwen. 
There may not be so many societies for the diffusion of universal 
— but there will be a better development of the indivi- 

al.” — 

Causes or SUDDEN DEATH.—Very few of the sudden deaths 
which are said to arise from diseases of the heart do really 
arise from that cause. To xscertain the real origin of sudden 
deaths, an experiment bas been tried in Europe, and report- 
edto a scientific congress at Strasburg. Sixty-six cases of 
sudden death were made the subject of a thorough post- 
mortem examination ; in tlese cases only two were found 
who had died from disease of the heart. Nine out of sixty- 
six had died from apoplexy, while there were forty-six cases 
of congestion of the lungs—tlat is, the lungs were so full of 
blood they could not work, not being room ‘enough for a 
sufficient quantity of air to enter to support life. The causes 
that produce congestion of the lungs sre—cold feet, tight 
clothing, costive bowels, sitting still until chilled after being 
Warmed with labour or a rapid walk, going too suddenly 
from a close room into the air, especially after speaking, and 
sudden depressing news cperating on the blood. These causes 
of sudden death being known, an avoidance of them may 
serve to lengthen many valuable lives, which would other- 
Wise be lost under the Yerdici‘of heart complaint. That dis- 
ease is supposed to be incvitable and incurable ; hence, maby 
may not take the pains they would to avoid sudden death, if 
they knew it lay in their power.— Exchange. 





Loaves AND FisHEs AT THE Next INTERNATIONAL EXxut- 
Birion.—One of the peculiarities of the great International 
Exhibition to be held in Paris next year will be a grand res- 
taurant, or rather series of restaurants, each one to represent 
the cuisine of a different nationality, and in which the waiters 
are to have the distinct costume of the country represented. 
A Correspondent, speculating upon these different refresh- 
ment rooms, says: “ The Englishman will expect to have his 
Toast beef and ale; the Yankee his pork and beans, buck- 
Wheat cakes, and green corn; the Dutchman his sauerkraut ; 
the Spaniard his olla caldo and dulces ; the Italian his macca- 
Toni ; the Esquimaux his blubber; and the Chinaman his 

and bird’s nests—perhaps, in a quiet way, a rat or 80. 


As a large space will-be devoted to the Polynesians, some 


very curious culinary preparations from that quarter of the 
poke may be looked for.”--London Review 





Tue Late Mas. CarLyLe.—The remains of Mrs. Carlyle were 
conveyed from London to Haddington for interment. Mr. Car- 
lyle was accompanied from London by his brother, Dr. Carlyle, 
Mr. John Forster, and the Hon. Mr. Twistleton. The funeral 
cortége consisted of a hearse and two carriages, and was followed 
on foot by a large number of- gentlemen who had known Mrs. 
Carlyle and her father, Dr. Welsh, who was held in high estima- 
tion in the town, where he had practised medicine till his death 
in 1819. The grave, which is the same as that occupied by Dr. 
Welsh, lies in the centre of the ruined choir of the old cathe- 
dral at Haddington, known as the Lucerna Loudoniensis, or 
‘Lamp of Lothian.’ The pall-bearers were, in addition to the 
gentlemen who accompanied Mr. Carlyle from London, the Rev. 
Mr. Welsh, Mr. Dods, banker, Haddington ; Mr. Binnie, Seton 
Mains; and Dr. Thomas Howden, the last-named gentleman 
having been the business partner of Mra. pee te father. The 
body was encased in a handsome coffin of polished wood with 
brass mountings. In accordance with the Scottish practice there 
was no service read, and Mr. Carlyle threw a handful of earth 
on the coffia after it had been lowered into the grave.—7Zimes. 


Gas aT Moscow.—Great progress has been made in the con- 
struction of the works at Moscow during the past summer, and 
highly satisfactory reports have been received here by the gas 
company as to the number of intending consumers. In this 
country about 10,000 tons of pipes, gasholders, purifiers, con- 
densers, hydraulic mains, and other apparatus have been pre- 
pared. The whole will probably be on the ground in two months. 
Since the beginning of the present year the company have been 
actively occupied in fixing the internal pipes in the houses, and 
applications have been already received, in the course of about 
three months, for more than 38,000 lights, exclusive of the large 
government establishments, hospitals, and barracks, many of 
which will take from 500 to 1,000 lights each. The company 
may commence operations in October next, one year in advance 
of the period required by the concession, with a demand for gas 
estimated at 50,000 lights.— Builder. 


Epwarp GrimsTox.—The Earl of Verulam writes as follows, 
to the Builder : 

Sir: In the last number of the Builder there is a description 
of asmall portrait of mine, Edward Grimston : dated 1446. With 
reference to that description, I hope to be excused for think- 
ing the subject was not so unknown in his own time as is sup- 
posed. 

In 1445 this Edward Grimston was, for his “good and loyal 
service,” joined with auother gentleman as captain of the castle 
of Valoiques, in France. In 1446 he was appointed one of the 
ambassadors to the court of Burgundy, for the purpose of makin 
a treaty , and it will be found in Rymer’s “ Foedera” that this 
treaty wes completed by Edward Grimston Armiger and Dr. 
Thomas Kent. My ancestor subsequently married Philippa, the 
widow of Thomas Lord Roos. She was a first cousin once re- 
moved of Edward IV., and petitioned him to re-grant some ten or 
eleven manors, forfeited by ber late husband, upon which her 
dower was settled, on account of “ nearness of blood to the 
king.” 

The instructions of Henry VI. for the treaty with Burgundy 
are in my possession at Gorhambury. The grant of the capi- 
tainerie is now before me, as well as a copy of the petition to 
King Edward IV. 

New Tenant Ricur Bir. ror IRELANp.—Mr. Chichester For- 
tescue has introduced a new Tenant Right Bill for Ireland, which 
promises to be a great improvement upon the Act of 1860. 
Hitherto, in order to obtain compensation for improvements, the 
tenant has been compelled to produce either an agreement or an 
order permitting them to be made, but under the new Bill the 
tenant is entitled to compensation, provided there is no order to 
the contrary. The compensation is to be “equivalent te the in- 
creased letting value given to the land,” that value, in the event 
of dispute, to be settled by the Commissioners of Public Works, 
with appeal to the Chairman of Quarter Sessions. The maximum 
award must not exceed £5 an acre. Moreover, the right of dis- 
tress is abolished, except under written agreement, the effect of 
the two provisions being to make written agreements absolutely 
essential to the landlords’ protection, a great inducement to grant 
leases, which, again, can under this Bill be granted by the life- 
tenant for forty-one years, or, in the case of building land, for 
sixty years. The measure, though criticized by Lord Naas as un- 
favourable to the landlord, was defended by Colonel Greville 
and many other Irish members, and seems, if inadequate, the 
tcnant having a moral right to any improvement which he has 
made, and which is necessary to cultivation, very just and 
moderate. It will at least abolish that system of verbal agree- 
ments which has so often produced ill-will on Irish estates,— 
Spectator, 

Bankruptcy Law Rerorm.—The long expected Govern- 
ment biil for the amendment of the bankruptcy law of Eng- 
land bas been placed in the hands of members of Parliament. 
It is a consolidating bill, containing 317 sections, and is 
brought in by the Attorney-General], the Solicitor-General, and 
Sir George Grey. It proposes to continue the existing Courts 
of Bankruptcy, with the existing commissioners and regis- 
trars, and with the existing districts. Vacancies in commis- 
sionerships in the country are not to be filled up; and in Lon- 
don the commissioners are to be reduced to two. Power is 
reserved to the Queen in council to transfer to the county 
court the jurisdiction of any country district which may be- 
come vacant. The country registrars are continued as taxing 
officers. The offices of official assignee and of messenger are 
to be abolished. The almost sinecure office of accountant in 
bankruptcy is continued, and at the old salary of £1500 a 
year ; but power is given to the Lord Chancellor, in the event 
of a vacancy, to abolish the office, should he so determine. 
A new office, termed the “ Comptroller in Bankruptcy,” is to 
be created, also at a salary of £1500 a year, whose duties sre 
somewhat akin to those of the “‘ Accountant in Bankruptcy ” 
in Scotland, and who supervises the accounts of all bankrupt- 
cies, Nochief judge is to be appointed, but the Court of 
Appeal in Ciancery is ccnstituted the Court of Appeal in 
Bankruptcy.—London paper. 











Dept AND POPULATION IN Eurore.—According to Mr. Glad- 
stone Prussia owes 215 millions of dollars; Holland, 425 mil, 
lions; Russia, 1,885 millions; Austria, 1,580 millions; France- 
2,000 millions; Italy, 760 millions; Portugal, 165 millions ; 
and Turkey, 255 millions. 

According to the latest census reports, Prussia has 18} mil- 
lions of people; Holland, 34 millions; Russia, 503 miilions; 
Austria, 35 millions; France, 374 millions; Italy, 214 mil- 
lions ; Portugal, 3 millions ; and ‘Turkey, 2+ millions. 

That is to say the Prussians owe nearly 12 dollars per head, 
the Hollanders 121 dollars per head, the Russians over 23 ‘dol- 





lars, the Austrians over 45 dollars, the French over 58 dollars, 
the Italians about 84 dollars, the Portuguese nearly 40 dol: 








lars, and the Turks 115 dollars per head of the entire popula- 
tion. The English owe 125 dollars per head, and the United 
States about 100 dollars.— Post. 





PROJECTED SUMMER THEATRE AT Panis.—It is said that a 
remarkable summer theatre is about to be erected in the 
Champs Elysée. It will be a large iron building, will seat 
8,000 spectators, and will be a garden as well as a theatre. 
The first gallery will be bordered with roses, the second with 
daisies, and the third with piske~whick ought surely to have 
been devoted to “the pinks of fashion,” unless indeed that 
select circle is to be bordered with box. 


Heartsease to all of 
them !— Builder. 





In Toe ror THE Last TRAIN.—A despatch from Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, dated Friday, April 13, published in 
the American papers, is as follows :—‘ Considerable tumult 
was caused here this evening by the conduct of a theatrical 
company from New York, Stuart and Taylor managers, who 
announced the play of the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor, with 
Hackett as Falstaff, at the Academy of Music. A large audi- 
ence attended, but the play was so mutilated by the actors, in 
an effort to get through at 9.30, to take the train for New 
York, that the audience would not allow the performance to 
roceed,and broke up inan uproar. The actors were fol- 
owed to the depot by several hundred people groaning and 
hooting, but no personal violence was offered.” 
The London Court Journal gives currency to the above pa 
ragraph. The main statement, we are assured, is untrue. 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ as usually presented on the 
American stage, occupies two hours and eight minutes in the 
representation. On the occasion referred to it occupied nearly 
two hours and a half, and was in no respect garbled, although 
& portion of the audience chose to think differently and to Le- 
have with rudeness. 





Ice in CuoLera.—A correspondent ‘of the (Calcutta) English- 
man gives an account of tbe successful treatment of a case of 
cholera, apparently in an advanced stage, by the application of 
ice to the spine, as recommended by Dr. Chapman. The writer 
says: “On Sunday the 25th February, about 10.30 A.M., my 
servants requested me to go and see a man who they said was 
dying of cholera, and to give him some medicine. I proceeded 
to the place, where I found a man lying on the ground in the 
greatest agony, with the usual symptoms of cholera; he was 
much emaciated, and to me appeared to be rapidly sinking. I 
had no medicine in the house. I ordered one of my servants to 
go round among the neighbours and try and get some medicine, 
but in this I was unsuccessful. 1 recollected, however, having 
read in the Zimes an article bearing the signature of John Chap- 
man, M.D., 25 Somerset Street, Portman Square (of which I had 
taken a note), in which the writer advocated the use of a bag of 
ice down the spine. Feeling that if I did no good, I could, un- 
der the circumstances of the case, do no harm, I made up my 
mind to try whether ice would do any good, Having no gutta- 
percha bag I took the leg of a pair of flannel trousers, and made 
a long bag to reach from between the shoulder-blade to the bot- 
tom of the spine, of a width of three inches; into this I put 
broken ice and applied it on the spine, Afer I had applied the 
ice, the purging and vomiting ceased, and by 11.20 the spasms 
very much diminished. 11.30. The patient was much easier. On 
questioning him, he said in a very low voice that he felt easier. 
A little before 12 o'clock I found that his pulse was perceptibly 
stronger, and that his arms and legs, which were previously as 
cold as stones, began to be slightly warm. The flannel in which 
the ice was put was now saturated with water, and as Dr. Chap- 
man said the cold was to be a dry, not a wet cold, one of my na- 
tives suggested the use of a bottle, on which I got a preserved- 
fruit bottle into which I put the ice, and had the bottle held 
against the spine. 12.30. No more vomiting, &c.; the arms and 
legs getting,warmer. No pain, very great thirst; I let the man 
drink as much as he liked. From this time until 1.30 P.M. I 
kept the bottle of ice on his back ; when finding that his hands, 
arms, legs, and body were becoming hot as if he had fever, I re- 
moved the bottle of ice, and asI was about to leave my house for 
tiffia with a neighbour, I told my khansamah, if fever came on, 
to put in the place of the ice bottle a bottle of hot water. 2.30. 
1 returned to the man. He was fast asleep, and a more deadly 
object I never saw. At 5.s0 he awoke and asked for food. I 
gave him some thick conjee with sugar and brandy. 7.30 A.M., 
Monday the 26th. The man is sitting up; convalescent, but 
weak. He wants to take his bullocks and hackery away. The 
above are the facts of the case.”—-Medical Times and Gazette, 
April 28, 1866, quoted from the Homeward Mail. 





Tue Cura SILK AND TEA TRADE.—The silk season appears 
to have nearly closed, 200 bales only having been settled 
during the past month, and none having arrived from the in- 
terior. The export since July last amounts to 30,000 bales 
against 24,000 duringsthe same period of 1864-5. The returns 
of the tea trade with Great Britain show a considerable de- 
crease as compsred with those during the same period of last 
year, only 49,820,220lb. having been exported thither, against 
56,457,1211b. ; but an increase of more than 9,000,0001b. in the 
exports to America partially explains how the difference 
arises.—Shanghai Cor. London Times, March 8. 


IMPERIAL Justice.—It is understood that the celebrated wind- 
mill at Sans Souci, near Potsdam, is at length to be removed. 
When Frederick the Great built his palace there, a century ago, 
this mill, which stands close to the grounds, was such an eyesore 
that he offered the owner any money to part with it, which, how 

ever, the miller refused todo. The king’s sense of justice and 
respect for the property of others was very different from the 
views entertained on the same subject by the present sovereign, 
and he had the windmill surrounded by a baadsome iron railing, 
and it has ever since remained in the possession of the family of 
ita self-willed and disobliging owner.—London paper. 





Monarcn aNnp Prestpent.—In this part of the world the divi- 
nity that doth hedge round the sovereign ruler at once ties and 
protects him, by depriving him of free and familiar utterance 
upon public affairs. The constitutional monarch cannot divulge 
those opinions upon parties and movements which his more for- 
tunate subjects find it impossible not to have and avow. He 
cannot explain and justify his acts. He is always on his trial, 
without the opportunity of deliverance, and unless he should en- 
joy a quiet exile surrounded by friends, or leave a large aud con- 
fidential correspondence, he will have to bequeath his fair fame 
with no other security than a post mortem examination of his 
political remains. In this respect the President of the United 
States has the advantage of our grand European pageantries, 
His position lies midway between them and the Minister, whom a 
slip of the tongue, or a casting-vote, may strip of the highest 
power allowed to man in these isles, Formally and practically 
secure for four years, yet capable of erring, most carefully re- 
minded at every pass that he is nothing but a man, and reprerent- 





ing principles not otherwise represented in the Constitution, he 
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can talk with anybody about public affairs without impropriety 
0: offence, He can address a mob from a — or an open 
window ; he can hold conversations which the post will convey 
next day to the furthest corners of the Union ; and, as seen yes- 
terday in our letter from Washington, he may explain and un- 
bosom himself to the correspondent of a European journal. We 
know not whether our ive cousins would like to have this 
regarded as an appeal to ‘the public opinion of the world, and to 
the one “ flesh and blood” of all nations and realms, but we are 
assured that the President gave full permission that the details of 
this remarkable conference should be made public. They do 
him the greatest honour, and we think ought to satisfy those who 
suspect him of a reactionary policy, a personal ambition, an un- 
warrantable disagreement with the Congress, and a disposition to 
override or evade the law. These are points upon which — 
lishmen may expect to be inadequately informed, for it is certain 
that we shall never understand our neighbours at all, unless we 
become thoroughly aware that we are not to measure them by the 
rule of our institutions.— Times. 





Great Dust Storm at Buenos Arres.—The Brazil mail brings 
particulars of a fearful dust storm which took place at Buenos 
Ayres on the 19th of March. For several hours previous there 
were indications of a storm all round the horizon, and at a little 
after five in the evening masses of dust-clouds passed rapidly 
overhead, coming from the south-west. Then, almost as quick as 
lightning, all was enveloped in total darkness. A Buenos Ayres 
paper says: “ We cannot find a word to ene the thick, pal- 
pable obscurity (of which the darkest night is only a faint image) 
which hung over and around all. No one could attempt to move, 
or even seek shelter, but all stood rooted to the ground. The 
wind was so dreadfal that the strongest brick edifices quaked and 
shook, asif about to topple over and bury all their inmates in 
the ruins.” Great damage was done to the houses and the ship- 
ping, and several lives were lost. Buenos Ayres is famous for its 
dust storms, but this is said to have exceeded in violence all that 
have taken place since 1805, when the darkness lasted four hours, 
After the darkness in this storm had ceased, rain fell in torrents, 
but it is described as being “simply mud.” It would have been 
curious and interesting to have made some of this dust or mud 
the subject of microscopical examination. 





Survivors or THE Battie or Copennacen.—A London paper 
gives the names of fifteen officers, who survive their comrades in 
the great naval victory of Copenhagen: Admla. retired: Lewis 
Hole, was Lieut. of the ‘ Ramillies,’ but served as a volunteer in 
the ‘ ‘yw 7 W. B. Dashwood, was third of the ‘ De- 
fiance.’ Vice-Adml. T. W. Carter was midshipman of the ‘ War- 
rior” Vice-Admls, ret. : J. W. Watling, was Midshipman of the 
‘ Veteran,’ and served in one of her boats; Philip Westphal, was 
Midshipman of the ‘ Blanche ;’ Charles Crowdy, was Midshipman 
of the ‘ Ganges ;’ Thomas Mansel, was Midshipman of the ‘ Ele- 

hant ;’ Alfred Luckraft, was Midshipman of the ‘ Monarch.’ 

apts. res. : H. Delafosse, was first-class volunteer of the 
* Cruiser ;? Thomas Furber, was Midshipman of the ‘ Ardent,’ and 
had charge of the signals of the action; John Reeve, was Mid- 
shipman of the ‘Agamemnon,’ Capts. ret.: Thomas Mont- 
gomery, was Midshipman of the ‘Ganges.’ Commrs. ret.: T. G. 
Carter, was Midshipman of the ‘Ganges ;’ Richard M. Teed, was 
Midshipman of the ‘ Defiance.’ Staff Commr. res, : Charles Cleve- 
land, served in the ‘ Bellona.’ 





Law oF CarrraL PUNISHMENT AMENDMENT BILL, May 1. 
—The Lord Chancellor, in moving the second reading of this 
Bill, stated that the measure had been drawn up in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of a ay! of the commis- 
sioners who had been appointed to inquire into the fact. A 
minority of those commissioners had been in favour of an en- 


tire abolition of capital punishment, but he concurred with | ; 


the majority in thinking that the retention of the highest 
penalty for crimes of the blackest dye was necessary for the 
good of society. After dwelling upon the deterrent effect of 
capital punishment, the Lord Chancellor pointed out that 
murder was punished by death in almost all countries, the 
exceptions being rare and insignificant. The bill which he 
now invited the house to sanction divided murders in two 
classes—murders of the first degree, wilful and premeditated, 
which were to be visited with capital punishment; and mur- 
ders of the second degree, committed under circumstances of 
a less heinous character, for which the extreme penalt 
should not be inflicted. There were some points upon which 
at a future stage he should desire to propose amendments, 
but with the recommendation of the commissioners that ex- 
ecutions should in future be inflicted in a less public manner 
than at present he fully concurred, believing that the deter- 
ring influence of the punishment would not be diminished by 
an avoidance of the shocking scenes which had marked so 
many executions of late years.—Zuropean Times, 





Stitt AnoTHEeR Snake Srory.—A newspaper correspondent 
at Winterhock writes the following story :—‘ A large snake of 
the cobra tribe, about 4 feet 6 inches long, got unseen into a 
farmer’s house, it is supposed on the Saturday afternoon, and 
concealed himself. On the Sunday afternoon, the farmer and 
his wife were quietly enjoying themselves reading, when the 
snake crawled out, got unperceived under the good woman’s 
crinoline, and twisted itself around her leg from the ankle to 
the knee, which position it kept for upwards of half an hour. 
The farmer’s wife, all the while thinking it was her favourite 
kitten, took no notice of it, until at length, wishing to eject the 
intruder, she slightly raised her dress for the purpose, Judge of 
her —— on finding so deadly a creature twisted round her 
leg. She sat perfectly still, not even looking at her husband 
Test he should disturb the reptile. At last it uncoiled itself, and 
then twisted itself about her foot. The shoe fitted loosely, and 
she softly withdrew her foot, made one bound across the room, 
and called her husband’s attention to the cause of the distur- 
bance. The savage creature now charged the wife, and was 
only kept off by the husband with his Sunday coat. It at length 
retreated into the bedroom, and was there killed.”—Australian 
paper. 

A Hirt ar Tae Amatevr Casvat.—Mr. J.C. Parkinson con- 
tinues his revelations of “ Casual” life in Zemple Bar. The nar- 
rative is again that of the casual whom Mr. Parkinson found out 
after considerable trouble, and who is one of those alluded to in 
the famous article in the Pall Mall Gazette. Referring to that 
article, the individual in question says:—‘* The Pall Mall Ga- 
zetle, at the end of the ‘ Night in the Workhouse,’ mentions that 
some of the things seen in Lambeth were too revolting to put in 
print, and he reserved them for Mr. Farnall’s private ear. There 
certainly appears to be something hidden in this, and it might 
have occurred when I was asleep ; but I can say that I have been 
in @ good many workhouses, and have been awake at all hours 
at different times, and I never saw anything worse than the lan- 
guage used, whieh is always filthy in the extreme. The practice 

some workhouses of | the casuals all together without 
—" cannot be too strongly reprehended. But, as I stated 
fore, that particular workhouse-night at Lambeth is not al- 
Ways 80 ; quite an exception.” The “ casual’s” summing up of 
vagrant-lif, is to the effect that “ begging is # very poor substi- 








tute for work ;”’ and Mr. Parkinson insists on ‘‘ the absolute ne- 
cessity of enforcing a task of work from all vagrants receiving 
food and shelter.” Among the other articles is one on a subject 
which, as we have seen, is also treated in Fraser, viz., “ Wastes 
and Commons,” for the preservation of which immediate mea- 
sures are strongly urged. 





Chess. 


ConpvucTgsD By Captain G. H. MACKENZIE. 


PROBLEM, No. 906. By an Amateur. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and draw the game. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 905. 


White. Black. 
tks K R P, ch 1, K tks R (a) 
: 2. PtksQ 


to K Kt 5, mate, 


1R 
2. Qto K R5, ch 
3. P 

(4) 1, K to Kt sq 
2. Rtks K Kt P, ch 2. K moves 


3. Q to K R5, mate. 








The following interesting Game was played at the Brooklyn | / 


Chess Club, on Monday last. Messrs. Worrall, ‘thompson, and 
Mackenzie, conc.ulting against Messrs. Marache, Perrin, and 
Stanley. 

EVANS’ GAMBIT. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
W., T. & M. M., P. & 8. W., T. &M M., P.&8. 
1PtoK4 to 19 KttoQ4 KtoReq 
2K KttoB3 QKttoB3 20 PtoK B PtoQBé 
3BtoQB4 BtoQB4 21KttoK6 Btke Rt 
4PtoQKt4 Btks P 22 PtksB PtoQ Kt4 
5PtoQB3 BtoQB4 tb oe QtoQ Kt3 
6 Castles PtoQ3 24K RtoQsq RtoQR5(c) 
7PtoQ4 P tks P 25 RtoQ2 QtoQ B3 
8 P tks P BtoQ Kt3 26 R to K sq KtksQRP 
9QKttoB3 } ed 3 teas 27 QtoK Kt4 RtoQR5 
10 BtoQ3 tto K 2 23 PtoKB5 PtoQB5(d) 
lBtoQ Kt2 Castles 29 RtoK3 Soe is 
12 QKttoR4(b) QBtoQ2 30 RtoK Kt3 Pto K Kt 3(e) 
13 Kttks KB RP tks Kt 31 P tks P Kt tke P 
14 PtoQ5 PtoQ Kt4 82 PtoK7(f) RtoK B2 
15 Q to Q2 KttoQB5 33 Qto K 6 Q to Ksq 
16 B tks Kt P tks B 34 BtksKBPch RtksB 
1I7QtoQB3 PtoKB3 35 Qtks R, ch K to Kt sq 
18 QtksQBP RtoQR4 36 K tks QP Resigns, 





(a) The best reply to White’s last move. 

(b) One of the strongest modes of continuing the game, as it 
gets rid of the adverse K B, and eventually enables White to 
push K B P without losing time by retreating K to Rsq. 

(c) Black appears to lose time with this R. 

(d) P to Q 4 would, we think, have been a stronger move. 

(e) By playing Kt to Kt 3, Black might have prolonged the 


contest. 
(f) After this Black’s game is indefensible. 





Pretty little Game played between Mr. Zerega, and one of the 
best players of the N. Y. Chess Club. 


EVANS’ GAMBIT. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. Zerega. Mr. B. Mr. Zerega. Mr. B. 
1PtoK4 toK4 12 PtoQ5 Kt to K-2 
2KttoK B3 KttoQB3 13 PtoK6,ch B tks P (c) 
BBtoQB4 BtoQB4 14 PtksB,ch K tks P 
4PtoQKt4 BtksP 15 KttoQ4,ch K to B2 
5PtoQB3 BtoQB4 16 QtoKB3,ch K to Kt 
6 Castles PtoQ3 17 Kt toK6 QtoK 
7TPtoQ4 P tks P 18 dag Kt tks Kt 
8 P tks P BtoQ Kt3 19 Q tks Kt QtoK B2 
9KttoQB3 KttoQR4 20 BtoQ Kt2 KRtoK R2 
10 BtksBrch(a) K tks Bb 2LQRtoKsq QRtoK sq 
ll PtoK5 PtoK R3(b) | 22 KttoK Kt5, and wins, 





(a) This sacrifice. ry hazardous, gives a fine attack. 
(b) P to Q 4, or Kt to K 2 is better. 
(c) Black prefers sacrificing a piece to having his game con- 
fined by retreating the King. 
(d) The termination is capitally played by Mr. Zerega. 





A Reuic or Lovis XVL—A dealer in rusty odds and ends 
lately purchased a lot of old locks, for three francs. In fumbling 
over his bargain, he discovered one lock which bore unmistakable 
marks of superior workmanship ; he took it to pieces, aad found 
in the interior the inscription, “ Louis XVI. me fecit.” Here 
was not only an undoubted autograph of the unfortunate monarch, 
but also a precious relic. A Royalist noble was glad to pur- 
chase the lock for 1,500 francs, and considers that he has made an 
excellent bargain. On these conditions old iron may take its 
place amongst the precious metals.—Queen. 





A Bricut Younc Lapy.—A precociously political little gil 
observed, “ Pa, how very like ‘ Mill’s’ speech the ham and egg 
was you cent down to Peggy this morning.” “How, dear? what 
resemblance had it to the oration of the learned Radical philo- 
sopher?’ * Oh, don’t you remember reading to us that Glad- 
stone (who you told us often winked hard at his friend ‘ Dean 
Ramsay’) said that ‘ Mill’s’ epeech was very good, but there was 
very little of it ?”—Court Journal. 

InterEsTING Discovery.—-An important archeological dis 
covery has just been made in Egypt at Chalouf, a station some 
leagues north of Suez, where a monument of Persian origin has 








tions found there having been sent to M. Mariette, that gentle. 
man inferred from certain indications that a portion in hierogly. 
phics must still remain below the surface of the soil. He ac. 
cordingly communicated his conjecture to M. de Lesseps, who 
ordered excavations to be made, which brought to light a trang. 
lation of the cuneiform writing in Egyptian hieroglyphics, The 
stone bearing this bilingual inscription, which belongs to the 
reign of Darius, will shortly be conveyed to the museum of 
Boulac.— Builder. 





EmiGRation FRoM IRELAND IN 1865.—From a statistical re. 
port just issued under the authority of the Irish Registra r-Gene. 
ral, it appears that the emigration from Ireland during the year 
1865 was 101,497, rather a less number than in 1864. A great ip. 
crease, however, took place during the last three months of 1865 ag 
compared with 1864,and this increase has extended into the present 
year. The registrar’s return, are produced in a very leisurely 
manner, and in April, 1866, we have only the figures for the 
quarter ending Dec., 1865, but it is understood that the emigra- 
tion for the past three months has been at the rate of 14,000 per 
month. It is estimated that the Irish population decreased fur. 
ther last year to the number of 50,000, which would leave the 
total amount 5,600,000.—Huropean Times. 





Propuce or THE CoLontes—A Parliamentary return 
shows that, in the year 1865, 10,250,524 cwt. of unrefined sugar 
were imported into the United Kingdom, and 9,878,933 cwt. were 
retained for consumption—viz., 5,002,326 cwt. from British pos- 
sessions and 4,876,607 cwt of foreign sugar. The net revenue 
from sugar of all sorts was £5,193,816. The import into the 
United Kiugdom of rum from British possessions ad. 
vanced in 1865 to 6,478,494 gallons; the import of coffee 
to 112,321,278lb.; of cocoa to 4,793,864 lb, 465,778,880 Ib, 
of cotton wool were imported from British possessions. Of this 
quantity 14,485,632 lb. came from the Bahamas ; how that got to 
the Bahamas may be easily guessed. The import of cotton wool 
from India fell in 1865 to 443,377,088 lb.—Zimes. 





KwaseE Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano, 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over. 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond those 
of any first-class maker.—WV. Y. World. 





PERRY DAVIS’ 

VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 

Tae Great FAMILY MEDICINE OF THE AGE! 
2. ry) Every Volunteer should have a Bottle, in cases of 
SOV EY sudden attacks of disease. 

Pain Killer, taken internally, should be adulterated with milk 
and water, and sweetened with sugar, or made into a syrup with 
molasses. For a cough, a few drops on sugar, eaten, will be 
more effective than any thing else. For Sore Throat, gargle the 
throat with a mixture of Pain Killer and water, and the relief is 
immediate and cure positive. 

It should not be forgotten that the Pain Killer is equally as 
good to take internally as to use externally. Each bottle is 
wrapped with full directions for its use. 












BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 





THE STODDART 
NE WwW SCALE 
PIANO-FORTE 
RECOMMENDS ITSELF TO THOSE DESIROUS OF purchas- 
ing an instrument unequalled in strength of mechanism, durabi- 
lity of wear, beauty of tone, exquisiteness of touch, and elegance 
of finish. 
In addition to those desirable qualities peculiarly its own, the 
STODART Piano-forte contains every really valuable improve- 
ment, placing them in every essential superior to any other piano 
now manufactured. 
Thirty years of continued success in the manufacture and sa’e 
of the Stodart Piano have distributed these instruments throughs 
out the land, and in no case have they failed to give unqualified 
satisfaction to the purchaser. 
STODART & MORRIS, 
684 Broadway, 








For Sale by all Drugzgists- 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 





OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 


718 Sresdum, =i | —_ 
Branch Offices. 269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
‘ t and 47 North Eighth St., Philadelphis. 
Continue to Dy# and Crean Ladies and Gentlemen's Gar- 
ments, &c., &. 1s 
Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawis, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. a 
Also, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pauts, Ves ~ 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods 





long been known to exist. Acopy of some cuneiform inscrip- 


ceived and returned by express. 
NEPHHWS & CO. 
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